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NEW YORK NORMAL COLLEGE. / 


Tue Normal College had its origin in the necessities of 
the system of public education. It was long felt that in 
order to keep pace with the progress of the age, some plan 
of training teachers for their work was indispensable. For 
many years this thought was uppermost in the minds of all 
the earnest friends of the public schools. The establish- 
ment of a Normal School was discussed in the Board of 
Education as far back as 1855 ; but for various reasons the 
idea was not carried out until 1870. The Board of 1868 and 
‘6g had purchased lots on which to erect a Normal School 
building, and had prepared plans for its speedy completion, 
when a change took place in the management of the schools 
which for a time interfered with the successful carrying out 
of the original design. A new Board of Public Instruction 
came into power in 1869; and one of its first acts was to 
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make arrangements to establish a Normal School without 
waiting for the erection of a suitable building. Accordingly 


quarters were hired at the southeast corner of Broadway | 


and Fourth street, and fitted up in the most simple way for 
the accommodation of those graduates of the first grade of 
the Grammar Schools who proposed to prepare themselves 
for the vocation of teaching. Laws were enacted, a curri- 
culum of study established, and a suitable corps of instruc- 
tors appointed. At the head of this corps the Board placed 
Mr. Thomas Hunter, at that time the principal of the largest 
and most flourishing school in the city, No. 35, in Thirteenth 
Street. 

On the 14th day of February, of 1870, the Normal and 
High School (as it was then called), went into successful 
operation. The name was shortly afterwards changed by 
@ of the Legislatuse to that of the Normal College of the 


wry of New York. From the very beginning the Institu- 
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tiod has been a great success, meriting the approbation and 

| eulogium of the most distinguished visitors—both American 

| and European. 

| The great demand for admission to the College em- 
boldened the Board of Education to make application to the 
Legislature for an appropriatian of $350,000 for the purpose 
of erecting a suitable edifice. In the fall of 1873 this edifice 
was completed, furnished by over one thousand pupils. 

The three Chairmen of the Committee to whom the col- 

lege is so deeply indebted were Isaac Bell, William Wood, 
and James W. Farr. ° 

ROOMS. 

There are in the Normal College thirty recitation rooms— 
each 30 x 30; three great lecture rooms, each 53 x 37; a 
chapel 125 x 78, capable of holding 2500 persons, and with 
seats for 1600 students; a calisthenium 78 x 53; 2 drying 





NEW YORK NORMAL COLLEGE. 


rooms; 6 retiring rooms for instructors; President's offices | 


and janitor’s quarters. 

There are in the model school 12 recitation rooms, 2 re- | 
tiring rooms for instructors, an assembly room and janitor’s 
rooms. 

Both buildings are connected by a covered causeway. | 
| They occupy an entire square, 200 x 400 feet. 
| The flagging, iron railing, and the laying out of the 
| grounds for flowers and shrubbery, are now being finished by | 
| the Board of Education, and then this magnificent enterprise 
as far as its material structure is concerned will be com- 
pleted. 

The success of the Normal College equals the hopes of 
its friends. No one now doubts that New York City needs 
just such an institution to give definite and professional in- 
struction to the teachers of its Public Schools. The 








Board of Education has been fortunate in selecting a 
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~ PRICE, SEVEN CENTS. 


faculty of instructors for this important school. President 
Hunter brings a large and valuable experience, a thorough 
acquaintance with our system of instruction, and a hearty 
sympathy with teachers. He possesses well defined views 
as to the means to be employed so that the pupils of the 
college shall be enabled to go forth strong-handed, clear- 
headed, skillful and expert as instructors of children. He 
has given force, cohesiveness and unity to the work. and 
influence to be bestowed upon over a thousand pupils 
and has won the cordial esteem, and hearty respect of the 
friends of education everywhere 

— 
What is 
What 


Such questions as 


For what do we send our children to school ? 
the best course of instruction for them to pursue? 
work should be required of teachers? 
these are asked everywhere by all thoughtful parents and 


friends of education. 
sary to look beyond school codes of law and the regula 
tions of school boards. 
trary. What is wanted is a philosophy of teaching that will 
comprehend the true objects of education, and the best 
means of their attainment. 
not be surprised to find branches and parts of branches in 
the study of which much time is now spent by the pupils in 
our schools, displaced by others more useful and better 


In answering them it will be neces- 


These may be superficial or arbi- 


When this shall appear we will 


adapted to the mental nature of the young ; and nothing is 
more sure than that in a proper adjustment of the work of 
the school-room more attention will be paid to “raining and 
less to instruction. 


-- 

TEACHERS.—To read this paper one year is the same as 
reading a monthly four and one-third years, and the matter 
is fresh. Price $2.50 peryear in advance. 





For the above cut we are indevited to Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor 












NEW 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ROBINSON'S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC, Oral 

aud written, For Graded and Evening Schools. 

By Dantex W. Fisn, M. A. 318 pages. Profusely 

illustrated, with appropriate designs. Price, 80cts. 

G2 By mail on receipt of 50 cents, if; desired for ex- 
aminaticn with a view lo introduction, 


SHEARER'S COMBINATION SPELLER: A scientific 





development of English Orthography and Orthe- 
opy, by @ full analysix of the sounds of the lan- | 
guage and adaptation of the alphabet to a phonic 

8, together with rules for spelling, the meaning | 
of prefixes and suffixes. the use of words likely to | 
be confounded, etc., etc. By James W. SHEARER. | 
168 pages, Lilustraied. Price 30 cents. 


2 By mail on receipt of 15 cents, if desired for ex- | 
amination with a view lo introduction. | 
WELCKER’S MILITARY LESSONS. For Military | 
Schovls, Colleges and Militia. By Prof. W. ‘I. | 
WELCKER, Profvssor of Mathematics, and Chief of | 
Military Jnstruct.on, University of California. 175 

es, cloth flexible, with numerous diagrams. | 
ce 75 cents. | 


Ge By mail, for exam/nation, on receipt of 50 cents. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections from 
the BEST BRITISit and AMERICAN Authors, 
chronologically arranged, trom Shakespeare to 
the present time; wit! biographical and critical 
sketches, and numeruis notes. By Gro. R. Catu- 
CaRT. 438 pages. Price $1.60. 

a By mail, on receipl of $1.00, if demred for exami- 
nation with a view lo introduction, 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY, Ancient, 
Medieval and Modern, with special reference to 


the History of Mankind. By Prof. WILLIAM SwiIn- 
TON. 1 vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 
500 pages. 12mo. ice $2. Specimen copies by 


mail on receipt of $1.00, if desired Sor examination 
with a view lo introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and Col- 
leges. By Josgru Fickiin, Ph. D., Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol , 

8vo., sheep. 425 pages. Price $2.20. Specimen 

copies by mail to teachers on receipt of $1.25, if desired 

Jor examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. Fully and Hand- 
somely Illustrated. Surpassing all others in Ex- 
cellence of Manufacture, Gradation and in Cheap- 
ness. The most beautiful series of School Boo 
ever issued. 


A set of complete series— Five books—will be mailed 
om receipl of $1.50, if desired for examination with a view | 
to introduction. | 


*,* Special circulars, giving full descriptive notices | 
of vach of the series together with many testimonials 
from eminent educators who have tested their merits 
in the class room, will be sent on application. 








SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS AND CHARTS. New | 
Kevised Edition. | 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Practical Course 
with the French Language on Woodbury’s Plan | 
with the German. By Profs. Louis A. LANGULLIER, 
LL. D., and H. M. Monsanrro, M. A. 55¢ paves, 
Price $2.00. 


Ee By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if desired for exami- | 
nation with a view lo introduction, 








MANUAL OF FRENCH POETRY. With Historical 
Introduction and Biographical Notices of the prin- 
cipal Authors. For the use of the schools and the 
Home. Cloth, 55 pages. By A. H. Morxer, Prof. 
Modern Languages in the University of Rochester. | 
Price $2.00. 


Ee” By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examr- | 
nation with a view to introduction, | 








FRENCH VERBS. (A New Treatise.) Including a 
Practical Method for acquiring the Irregular Verbs, 
and the Rules for the Present and Past Principles. | 
Cloth, 125 pages. By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M. A.., | 
Instructor in French in the University uf Michigan 
Price 90 cents. 


Ee™ By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, if desired for ex- 
amination with a view lo introduction. 


DANA'S MANUEL. (A New Revised Edition.) Man- 
ual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the 
Science, with speciai reference to American Gev- 
logical History, for the use of Colleges, Academies | 
and Schools of Science, by James VD. Dana, LL. D., | 
Silliman Professor of Geology and Nat. Hist., Ys le 
College. Illustrated by a Chart of the World, and | 
over une thousand figures, mostly from American | 
sources. THOROUGHLY REVISED, MUCH ENLARGED, | 
AND ALMOST WHOLLY REWRITTEN. 1 vol. 8 Vo., | 
about 850 pages, Price $5.00. | 


ee THE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the | 
Auierican Educational Series of School and College 
‘Text-Books, and the Educational Reporter for Septew } 
ber, a handsome publication full of information, mailed 
irve to any teacher or educationist. | 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, | 
188 and 140 Grand Strevi, 
NEW YORK | 
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The NEW NATIONAL SERIES 


oe 


esses. A. S. BARNES & CO. have the satisfac- 
tion to announce the completion of their new or 
suplementary Series of Text- ks, embracing the 
choicest recent works on every subject pursued in our 
schools. 

They are the only publishers in this country, and, it 
is believed, in the world, who can offer to their patrons, 
for selection, TWO COMPLETE SERIES OF TEXT- 
BOOKS, each independent of the other, and each pos- 
session incontestable merits, peculiar to itself. The 
elder, or ““STANDARD COURSE,” is composed of 
such works as Davies’ Mathematics, McNally’s Geogra- 
phy. Parker and Watson’s Readers, Willard’s History ; 

eck, Porter, Jarvis, Wood and others in the Sciences, 
etc. Allof these have been recently revised or re-writ- 
ten, 80 as to be fully up to the most exacting modern 
demand, and are sold to the extent of many hundred 
thousands of volumes annually, with the undiminished 
approbation of the public. 

The NEW SERIES finds its raison d'etre largely in 
the demand for “ brief’’ text-books forced upon us b 
the crowded courses of instruction which now prevail, 
We believe, however, that there is a limit of concession 
here, in the interest of the schools, and our books have 
not accordingly been reduced to THE MINIMUM, but 
are sufficiently full to afford a THOROUGH AND 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION to those who depend upon 
them for all they acquire. The difficult attempt to 
reconcile the popular clamor with a really adequate 
course has been brought to most successful iesue in 
the several series enumerated below, of which the pub- 
lishers are as justly proud as of their Standard Course, 


| and predict for them an equal degree of popularity. 


Independent Reading Series. 
By Prof. J. M. Watson. (Completed 1874.) 





Brief Course in Arithmetic. 
By Prof. W. G. Prck. (Published 1874.) 
* 
Independent Course in Ceography. 
By Prof. JamMEs Monteiru. (Completed 1874.) 








English Crammar by Diagrams. 
By Prof. S. W. CLarK. (Completed 1874.) 





United States History. 
BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY. (Published 1871.) 


14 Weeks in each Natural Science. 
By Prof. J. D. STEELE. (Completed 1873.) 


It will be observed that although several of the writers 
named have heretofore obtained some reputation as 
authors, the books now advertised are not revisions, or 
new editions, but are entirely new works, with fresh 
matter and novel arrangement. 


Any of there works will be sent for examination (to 
teachers only) on receipt of the examination prices. 


(2 Send for Catalogue with further details. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William Street, 113 & 115 State Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PHEARD 


Folding Desk and Seat! 


*KL'1dK18 
«AALLAS LOAANAd V» 


|Our Claim is that it has received Uni- 


versal Favor.” 


In proof we appeal to the Hundreds of Schools 
having it in use. 


—OTHER 8sTYLES — 


The National School Furniture Co.., 


111 & 118 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 





School Teacher! 


You can double your salary by selling ‘‘ The Centennia) 
Gazetteer of the United States,’’ evenings, Saturdays 
and during vacation. The book contains information 
of great value to yourself, your pupils and their parents 
For particulars, address 


ZIEGLER & McCURDY, 


NEW YORK SCHOUOL JOUR 


ices now is glorious. 





Cuicaeo, ILL. 





NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


The best Algebra for Beginners ever Published 


PROF. OLNEY’S 


Introduction to Algebra. 


One Vol. 12mo. Price $1.00. 

This book is designed for beginners in Algebra. Its 
object is, to make os to the learner, at the very out- 
set, the object of Algebra. 

This book with “ Prof. Olney’s Complete Algebra, 
price, $1.50. Univ. Algebra, $2.00, form the most com- 
plete Series ever published ; and also meet the wants of 
Schools and Colleges of whatever Grade. 

The success of * Ulney’s Series of Mathematics,” 
embracing his Algebra, Geometry, ‘Trigonometry and 
Calculus, has been unprecedented. They are in use in 
most of the Colleges and leading schools. 


II. 


PATTERSON’S NEW SERIES OF 
Writing Spellers and Exercise Books. 
A complete course. ‘WH SPELL AS WE WRITE.” 


PATTERSON'S COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER, 
Price, 30 cents. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PATTERSON'S SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 


For Advanced Classes. Price, 40 cents. 

THE EXERCISE BOOKS adapted to the above, are 
something Hntirdy |New and inal and must be 
seen and examined to be appreciated. The Hvercise 
Books contain full directions for use, and also for class 
drill. Price of the Exercise Book, large size, bound 
with stiff covers, 50 cents. Price of the Exercise 
Book, small size, 25 cents. 


Shaw’s New Series on English and Ameriean Literature. 
Shaw’s New History of English and American Literature. 


Prepared by Prof. Truman J. Backus, of Vassar Col- 
lege, $1.50. Large type, and attractive in every way. 


COLTON’S NEW SERIES of GEO3RAPHIES 
The whole subject embraced in two books. with 
three Full Sets of Maps, each separate. Study, Reference 
and Railroad Maps. This is by sar the Lesi series of 
ueographies published. 


Shaw’s Specimens of American Literature and Literary Reader. 
Greatly enlarged. By trof. Bens. H. Martin, D. D. 
One vol. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


HOOKER’S NEW PHYSIOLOGY. 
REVISED, CORRECTED, and put into the most 
perfect form for text book use, by Pror. J. A. SEWALL, 


of the Illinois State Normal School. One vol. 12 mu. 
Well Illustrated, Price, $1.60. 


LOSSINC’S NEW HISTORY, 
Outline History of the United States. 
For Graded and Private Schools. Very fully Ilus- 
troted by Maps and Pictures. Ready January 25th; 
1.25. This will be the handsomest and best School 
istory of the United States yet published. Send for 

Catalogue of our School and College Text Books. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 
BEST HOLIDAY CIFT, 


FOB PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND. 

















GET THE BES’. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,0+-0 Words and perry not in other Dictionaries- 
8,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


[ Pres. Raymond, Vassar Col. 
very scholar knows its value. ([W. H. Prescott. 
est defining Dictionary. [Horace Mann. 
tandard in this office. (A. H. Clapp, Gov't Printer. 
he etymology without a rival. [John G. Saxe. 
xcels in defining scientific terms. [Pres. Hitchcock 
emarkable compendium of knowledge. [ Pres. Clark. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ExTANT.”’— London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


20 TO 1. 


The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 





country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of 
any other Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send 
to any person, on applicati he stat ts of more 


than 100 Booksellers, from every section of the country. 
Published by G. & C, MERBRIAM, Springfiela, 
Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 


o——— 





Webster's Primary School Dictionary. 204 SEngravings. 
. Common School . 274 ~ 
“ School - 297 in 
mi Academic ” 344 * 
bs Counting House ‘“* with numerous illustra- 


tions and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere, 


Published by ITVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., NEW YORK. 
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KRUSIS’ DRAWING 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





The only Complete Crade 
Course. 


The only really Practical 
System. 


The only thorough Education; 
Course. 


Any Teacher can use the 
with success. 


Send for Samples and Educational Catalogue of 3 
Popular Text Books, to 


D. APPLETON & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 


551 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





ADOPT THE BEST BOOKS, 


Mitchell’s New Ceographies, 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The New American Reader. 
The New American Spelliers. 
The New American Etymology. 
The Etymological Reader. 
CGoodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
The Scholar’s Companion. 
Tenney’s Ceology. 

Bingham’s Latin and English Serie 
Smith's English Grammar. 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker. 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Address, 





‘J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
723 Chestnut St., Phila 


Pennewill’s Graded School Daily an 
Monthly Report Book. 


“Your book received. It is just the thing for Grad 
ed Schools. It will save an immense amount of labor. 
E. E. Henry, Supt. Schools, Noblesville, Ind.Oct. 27," 

“Your a Book duly received. Am now usin 
it, and like it very much.”—CHaries Hewitt, Sup’ 
Schools, Knightstown, Ind., Oct. 6, 1874, ’ 
“Enclosed please find $2 for your Daily and Month! 
Report Book. I am well pleased with it.”—bpwan 
CHAPELLE, Co. Treas., Harrieville, Mich., Sept. 24, 1874 

“I like the book. It is well calculated to serve th 

mrpose for which It is intended.”—A. M. Gow, Supt 

hools, Evansville, Ind., August, 1874. 

“I like your book well. Send me another copy 44 
send bill for both books to Chas. Rossler, Esq., 5e¢y 
Board.”—O. H. Surru, Supt. Schools, Jeffersonville: 
Sept. 12, 1874. 
ce $2.00, Postage Paid. Address— 


D. H. PENNEWILL, 


No. 18} North Pennsylvania Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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HOW TO CURE SICK HEADACHE 
Send 20 Cents to 
FARRELL & CO., 89 Liberty St. 
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Collegiate Department. 
Wiiiiam L. Srone, Editor. : 


All communications designed for this department of the paper must be 
addressed as above. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
COLUMBIA, 

WE begin this week with the first illustrated article of the Series 
which we propose givi: g from time to time, on the American Colleges. 
Next week we trust to give one on Cornell University. 

CoLuMBIA COLLEGE, the oldest institution of learning in 
the City of New York, was founded about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The province of New York at this 
period was divided in its religious views into two sects— 
the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian—the former being led 
by James De Lancey, and the latter by William Livingston. 
The Presbyterians, though outnumbering ten to one the 
Episcopalians, had not fairly recovered from the oppressions 
of the early governors—Fletcher and Cornbury; and they 
would probably have remained quiet, had not the Episcopa- 
lians, with great lack of judgment, stirred up anew the em- 
bers of controversy. 

The people of New York, awakened to the importance of 
stimulating education, raised by successive lotteries, the sum 
of £3,443 for the purpose of founding a College ; and, in the 
fall of 1751, passed an acg for placing the money thus raised 
in the hands of ten Trustees. Of these, seven were Episco- 
palians, two belonged to the Dutch Church, and the tenth 
was William Livingston, an English Presbyterian. This 
manifest inequality in favor of the Church of England at 
once raised a well-founded alarm in the minds of the other 
sects, who very justly perceived in this an attempt to make 
the College entirely sectarian, by which only those in the 
Episcopal Church could participate in its benefits. Nor 
were they left long in suspense, for it soon became well un- 
derstood that the majority of the Trustees were to have the 
College under their control, and were intending shortly to 
petition the Lieutenant-Governor for a charter in which it 
was to be expressly stipulated that no person out of the 
communion of the English Church should be eligible to the 
office of President. Far-seeing men uttered gloomy fore- 
bodings ; and a belief soon diffused itself through the minds 
of intelligent dissenters, that this was only the foreshadow- 
ing of an attempt to introduce into the colony an Established 
Church. ; 

This idea was, to a majority of the colonists, repugnant in 
the extreme. The union of Church and State, with its tithes 
and taxes, was, like the “skeleton in armor,” ever present 
to their imaginations, stimulating them to the utmost resist- 
ance. Mr. Livingston, therefore, partially with a view to ex- 
pose the evils of a College founded upon such sectarian prin- 
ciples, established a paper called the Judependent Reflector. 
The articles which successively appeared from his pen on 
this subject were able and pungent. Under his lash the 
leaders of the Church party winced ; and, in their agony 
charged him with the design of breaking up the plan of any 
College whatever, and dreaded lest he should obtain a charter 
“for constituting a College on a basis the most catholic, 
generous, and free.” These attacks of the Church party 
were returned with redoubled violence, and the controversy 
had now risen to fever-heat. ‘ 

But the efforts of Mr. Livingston and other able writers to 
prevent the incorporation of King’s (Columbia) College un- 
der these principles were fruitless ;and Mr.De Lancey was ac- 
cordingly granted the charter. Rev. Samuel Johnson, from 
Stratford, a worthy man, was called to the President's chair, 
and Mr. Livingston was appointed one of the Governors, in 
the hope of silencing his opposition. 

The granting of a charter to the new College, however, had 
not utterly crushed out opposition to its obnoxious prin- 
ciples. ‘he House still had the disposal of the money 
which had been raised ; and the sectarians, having a ma- 
jority, the Trustees were ordered to report their transactions 
by virtue of the Act under which they had been appointed. 
The latter accordingly, on the first of November, 1751, hanc- 
ed in two separate reports, William Livingston reading one, 
and James Livingston and Mr. Nichol the other. After the 
two reports had been considered, the House unanimously 
resolved “that it would not consent to any disposition of 
the moneys raised by lottery for erecting a College within 
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j islature hereafter passed for that purpose.” Permission at 

the same time was given Mr. Robert Livingston to bring in 
, a bill for incorporating a College, which he introduced that 
; Same afternoon. 

The introduction of this bill astonished both Houses. It 
was vain to suppose that the Council would give its assent 
to an act so distasteful to its religious prejudices ; nor was 
the Lieutenant-Governor likely directly to contradict the 
letters patent, which, on behalf of the Crown, he himself had 
granted ; while the Assembly, composed chiefly of dissenters, 
dared not reject it.: In this predicament, a motion was made 
by Mr. Walton—prefaced with the remark “that the subject 
was of the utmost consequence to the people they repre- 


liberties "—that the consideration of the bill be deferred un- 
til the next session, by which time the sentiments of their 
constituents could be obtained. This motion was gladly 
seized upon as the only mode which presented an honorable 
retreat from the position they had so hastily assumed, and 
was, therefore, immediately carried. 

Soon after the incorporation of the College, Trinity Church 


Streets, from Church Street to North River. Upon this land 
the erection of a suitable College building was commenced, 
and on the 23d of August, 1756, the corner-stone was laid, 
and in May, 1760, the building was so far advanced that the 
officers and students began to lodge and mess there. The 
building which was then erected formed the central portion 
of the edifice in Park Place, occupied by Columbia College 
until 1857. Dr. Myles Cooper, who succeeded Dr. Johnson 
in 1763, gives the following description of the situation at 
that early day : 

“ The College is situated on a dry, gravelly soil about one 
hundred and fifty yards from the banks of the Hudson, which 
it overlooks ; commanding, from the eminence on which it 
stands, a most extensive and beautiful prospect of the oppo- 
site shore and country of New Jersey, the City and island of 
New York, Long Island, Staten Island, New York Bay and 


etc., and being wholly unencumbered by any adjacent build- 
ings, and admitting the purest circulation of air from the 
river and every other quarter, has the benefit of as agreeable 
and healthy situation as can possibly be conceived.” 

This building had a cupola, surmounted by an iron crown 
(see engraving on page 4), in honor of King George IL., 
after whom the College was named. This crown was, at the 
time of the Revolution, sawed off and placed in the College 





this colony in any other manner than by an Act of the Leg 


COLUMBIA 


library, where it is still preserved. We give an illustration 
(page 4) which represents King’s College as it stood just 
before the Revolution. It is copied from an old engraving 
in the College library. In those days the discipline was 
very strict, and great attention was paid to all points of 
etiquette. Among the old statutes we find the following 
“If any student shall pass a Professor without lifting his hat, 
he shall be fined two shillings.” 

The College remained unchanged until the time of the 
Revolutionary War, when its exercises were necessarily sus- 
pended. The President, Dr. Cooper, wasa Tory, and dis- 
tinguished himself in many of the political contests of the 
day. Among his opponents was Alexander Hamilton, 
whom Columbia is proud to reckon among her a/umni, 
though, owing to the troublous times in which he entered 
her walls, he was not enabled to complete his academic 
course. Dr. Cooper, having become very obnoxious on ac- 
count of his political principles, was obliged to leave this 
country and flee to England, and the Rev. Benjamin Moore, 
afterward Bishop of New York, succeeded him as temporary 
President. But this office in a few months was rendered a 
sinecure in consequence of the College being converted, in 
May, 1776, into a military hospital. Most of the apparatus 
and books disappeared, but some seven hundred volumes, 
after having for many years been considered as lost with the 
rest, were found in a room leading off from one of the gal- 
leries of St. Paul’s Chapel. The College library contained 
at the time of this dispersion many valuable works. All the 
Governors of the province had made donations to it ; and 
these, together with the gifts of Dr. Bristowe and the Earl of 
Bute, and a copy of each of the books issued from the 
University Press at Oxford, had laid the foundations of a 
very fine and extensive library. 

After the close of the war, an Act was passed, in 1784, 





sented, with the respect both to their civil and religious | 


presented it with all the land between Barclay and Murray | 


its islands, the Narrows, forming the mouth of the harbor, | 


changing the corporate name of the college, and placing the 
institution under the control of a body of officers styled the 
Regents of the University. Governor Clinton, as Governor 
of the State, became, ex officio, the first Chancellor. De 
Witt Clinton, afterwards so celebrated in the history of 
this State as the projector of its great system of canals, 
was the first student of the new university. But the plan of 
a university not being successful, three years afterwards the 
College was restored to its original condition, the name, 
however, being changed from King’s to Columbia. The 
Board of Regents was continued, but after this time they had 
general supervision of all the educational institutions of the 
State. Dr. William Samuel Johnson, a son of the first Pre- 
| sident, was, by a singular coincidence, made the first Presi- 
dent of the College under its amended charter. Dr. John- 
son was succeeded in 1801 by Dr. Wharton, who, after a 
few months, resigned the position, and Bishop Benjamin 
; Moore was appointed President. He had been the tem- 
porary President through the war. Under his charge the 
building was altered somewhat and enlarged. Mr. Harris 
succeeded him in 1811. During his Presidency, in 1816, the 
grant of the botanical garden of the late Dr. Hosack was 
made to the College, with the condition that it should be 
removed there within twelve years. But, some five years 
afterwards, this condition was rescinded. This piece of 
ground consisted of about twenty acres, situated between 
Fifth and Sixth avenues, and Forty-seventh and Fifty-first 
streets. It was laid out by the late Dr. David Hosack, and 
called the Elgin Botanic Garden. Here were gathered plants 
from all parts of the world, either exposed to their native 
elements, or protected in suitable conservatories. It was 
the only collection of the kind4n the country, and conse- 
| quently excited a very great interest among scientific men. 
| Here Dr. Hosack, as Professor of Botany in Columbia 
| College, delivered his lectures. The Doctor was a very 
genial as well as a very learned man, and it was always his 
| custom to terminate his course with a strawberry festival, 
saying: “We are practical, as well as theoretical ; the 
fragaria is a most appropriate element: Linnezus cured 
his gout and protracted his life by strawberries.” Dr. 
Hosack, after he was obliged to discontinue this garden, 
gave it to the State, by which, as we have already related, 
it was presented to the College. It now forms by far the 
|most valuable portion of their property, and for the most 
part is already covered with magnificent mansions, What 
was then three miles out of town, and worth ,only two 
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hundred and fifty dollars an acre is now almost in the heart 
of the city and worth millions. In Dr. Harrison's Presidency 
the buildings were very much altered, two wings for Pro- 
fessor’s houses were erected, and a new library and chapel. 
Soon after Dr. Harris’s resignation, which occurred in 1829, 
that learned jurist, the Hon. William A. Duer, was appoint- 
ed to succeed him. During his administration, many im- 
portant changes were made in the course of study, and a| 
new course established, open to all who chose to attend, | 
called the Scientific and Literary. 

Dr. Duer retained this position for about thirteen years, 
when he was succeeded by Dr. N. F. Moore, who, in turn, 
in 1849, was succeeded by the late Charles King. Soon after 
his election the Trustees began to consider seriously what 
should be done with their Botanic-Garden property. Though 
it had now grown to be quite valuable, it had not hitherto 
been made available, and had been a burden instead of a 
source of income to the College. It was finally decided to 
lease it, and it was soon after broken up into lots. This 
action gave a new impulse to the subject of removal, which | 
had been long talked of, and was soon after rendered neces- | 
sary by the proposed extension of Park Place through the | 
College grounds. A number of cites were considered, but 
finally that now occupied by the College on Forty-ninth | 

| 





street and Fourth avenue, was selected as being at once 
accessible and somewhat retired. The buildings were those | 
formerly used by the State Institution for Deaf Mutes. They | 
are not very handsome, but they are substantial, and, on the | 
whole, well adapted for the purpose. Since then two other | 
buildings have been erected, one for a laboratory for the | 
| 


.newly-established School of Mines, and the other a house 


for the President, After the removal of the College to the 
new site, the Trustees attempted to carry out the plan of 
a post-graduate course, but the project, though it met with 
the general approbation of the learned aud scientific men of | 
the city, never seemed to be received with the same favor by | 
the general public. The lectures were very poorly attend- | 
ed, so that, after a few months, the trustees were compelled 
to discontinue them. March’s lectures on the English lan- 
guage, which are now published in book form, were origin- 
ally delivered in this course. 

In 1858 a Law Department was created, under the name 
of Columbia Law School, and a building was procured for 
it in Lafayette Place, opposite the Astor Library. This 
School has been unusually successful ; after an existence of 
only twelve years, it has upon its rolls nearly twice as many 
students as the Harvard Law School. Here, besides the 
ordinary courses of lectures, occasional courses are deliver- 
ed on special subjects by some of the first jurists of the 
country. It already has a fine library, including the entire 
collection of the late Chancellor Kent, with many other 
valuable works. 

The College is under the direction of a Board of twenty- 
four Trustees, of which the Hon. Hamilton Fish, our present 
Secretary of State, is the Chairman. Four of these are ex- 
oficio members: the Rector of Trinity Church, the Senior 
Minister of the Reformed Dutch Church, the Senior Minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian Church, and the President of the 
College. 

The branch schools are managed by a committee of the 
Trustees, with associate members, except the Schools of 
Medicine, which has Trustees of its own. The whole Fa- 
culty of the College consists of the President, with seventy- 
two Professors and assistants, of which twenty belong to the 
School of Letters, or the College proper, and the remaining 
fifty-two to the associate schools. 

The present President is the Rev. Dr. Barnard, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. King in 1864. He was for many years Chancel- 
lor of the University of Mississippi. It was under his di- 
rection that the great telescope in the Dearborn Observa- 
tory of Chicago was constructed. It was made by Alvan 
Clark, and was designed originally for the University of 
Mississippi, but, on the temporary suspension of that in- 
stitution, it was sold to the Dearborn Observatory. Dr. 
Barnard is a man of great scientific attainments. Among 
the Faculty also are many distinguished names; as, Dr. 
Drisler, the editor of the well-known Greek Lexicon of 
Liddell and Scott ; Professor Peck, formerly of West Point, 
and author of many mathematical works; Dr. Short, for- 
merly President of Kenyon College; Professor Rood, who 
has made many discoveries in Natural Science, especially 
in relation to the electric spark; Professors Day and 
Chandler, both well-known chemists; Dr. Willard Parker, 
the eminent surgeon, and many others. 


-- —— 


NoveL, Unique AND UseFuL.—In cutting, basting and 
trimming ladies’ garments, the Ladies’ Cosy Cutting and 
Sewipg Table is a perfect comfort. It stands firmly and 
level on four feet, is just high enough to cut and work by 
while sitting in an easy chair, has a drawer, yard measure, 
and casters, so that it will run away when you wish to leave 
it, and ean be, in an instant, folded up like a pocket knife, 
and, by a child, set away ina closet or behind a sofa. It 
obviates all the inconveniences of the common lap-board, is 
made in two styles, light-colored wood and solid black wal- 
nut. Everybody is delighted with it, and nearly every lady 
wants one. It is also a capital reading, card, picnic and 
children’s study and amusement table. For a fine illustra- 
tion and more full description of this useful article, the 
reader is referred to the advertisement of the New York 
Folding Table Co. on another page of this JOURNAL. 


Gotp Pens—Messrs. C. M. Fisher & Co., of No. 102 
Fulton street, undoubtedly make a superior gold pen. It 
is, indeed, a great boon to those who have much writing to 
do to find a pen with lightness, freedom and without 
wearisomeness to the hand. Very many improvements 
have been made in metal pens, but none, we think, can be 
used with the same ease as the gold pen manufactured by 
this firm. We know Mr. Fisher to be a thoroughly prac- 
tical gold pen manufacturer. He has, after many years of 
experience and careful experiment, perfected a process of 
tempering the gold used in the manufacture. In this we 
fully believe he has succeeded, and he guarantees to suit 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


The School Room. 


Beautiful recitations and dialogues will be found in this column, suita- 
ble receptions and exhibitions, 


What my Teacher is to Me. 





By Geo. Henry Curtis. 





1. 
Search the annals of the past, 
Scan its leaders, first to last ; 
Patriarch, prophet, bard or sage, 
King or Czar in any age: 
Not one man among them all, 
Whom in vision I recall, 
May aspire, or dare to be 
What my teacher is to me. 


Il. 
I revere the pious man, 
Keep his counsel if I can ; 
Walking now in wisdom’s ways, 
Thus I trust to pass my days. 
Czar, and King, and President, 
Doubtless for our good are sent ; 
But in none of them I see 
What my teacher is to me. 


Ill. 


The affection of my friend 
Wins me as with love I bend 
Toward the heart that’s ever true, 
Praising all I say or do. 
But that friend with kindly thought 
Loves me well, but chides me not : 
Say, then, can that friend e’er be 
What my teacher is to me? 

IV. 
E’en a father’s, mother’s love, 
Hailing as from heaven above, 
May be blind to my desert, 
Or may flatter to my hurt. 
Shall I love then less for this? 
No! 
How, then, can my parents be 


I answer with a kiss. 


All my teacher is to me? 

Vv. 
Only one Exemplar ripe 
Seems my teacher’s prototype ; 
He who sees my mind and heart, 
Who can truth and grace impart, 
In such heavenly light I'll go, 
Faithful in my work below ; 
That to others I may be 
What my teacher is to me. 

Vi. 
Come then weal, or come then woe, 
Naught but gratitude I'll show ; 
Blessings on the Hand Divine 
Guiding me to learning’s shrine ; 
Blessings on the men who stand 
To guard that shrine throughout the land ; 
May they bless all who may be 
What my teacher is to me. 


-o- 


WORK CONQUERS. 


FOR ELEVEN GIRLS AND SIX BOYS. 





Tuts is a beautiful original dialogue for both boys and girls, from eight 
to twelve years of age There should be three or four boys of twelve years 
@ age tv handle the declamation, which should be carefully learned, and 
upon which they should receive careful dri//. This is well fitted for an 
opening piece. A good oy is to have a frame of pine back of the stage 
not éess than four by six feet, across which white muslin is stretched. 
Higher up fix permanently another frame and trim it with evergreens 
handsomely, so that, when the first frame is pulled up behind, the second 
will be a frame for it. The letters can be made beforehand of wire and cov 
ered with evergreen (spruce), and while talking about them, the children 
can put in the flowers. The letters are easily pinned to the screen, The 
effect in a brightly lighted room is indescribably beautiful. 


A group of boys and girls come irregularly in as though enter- 
ing the school-room. ° 
Maggie. Oh, girls! now we can have a nice time, doing 
our part, all by ourselves. 
Fennie. | am giad I came so early. 
eight o'clock when I started from home. 
Clara. Yes, and I ran all the way for fear I should be late. 
Mary. What shall we do first ? 
We are a committee selected to put up a handsome motto in 


Why, it was nearly 


How shall we manage it? 
our school-room ; but what do committees do? I'm sure I 
don’t know. My father says a committee of one is the best 
when there is any work to be done. 
Bessie. Why not write it on the blackboard. 
Several voices. Oh, no, that won't do! 
Annie. Well, girls, while you are planning out the thing, 
the rest of us will do some singing. [Simgs, and others join.*| 
“Tis sweet at early morn, 
When balmy breezes play 
And toss the pearly dew 
From sparkling, leafy spray, 
Sweet strains to hear from voices clear, 


To usher in the day.” 


* There should, if possible, be a piano, and the player should play over 
very softly the first two strains, so as to give the key and accompany the 


Sarah. [Pointing] 


Oh, 
Where did you get them ? 

Harriet. I got them at home 
shall 


what a lot of pretty flowers! 


Mother 


need 


says that if we are 


to make a motto, we flowers and evergreens, 
There are pinks in that basket, and roses in the other. 
Louisa. Let us first tie them up in bouquets. 
Bessie. No, girls; let us weave them into letters, and fas- 
ten them up, and then we shall have a motto 

, 


Yes, that will be real 
But what motto shall we have ( 


Annie. nice; that’s just the thing. 


ome, Georgie, you were 


put on the committee because you are always reading and 


thinking. Now, you must tell us a good motto 


Georgie. Well, I've got a splendid one for vou. Here it is. 


I copied it the other day from a book. “ Work Conovers.” 


Several voices, Oh, yes; that is the very thing 


Annie, Didn't I tell you that she was a reader and hinker! 
Ava. Here come James, Alfred and Leon. Boys, we have 


been appointed to put up a motto with flowers. See what 


lots of them we have got. There comes Hattie with a whole 
basketful more. 

Eddie. Where are you going 1 ut it, and what is vour 
motto ? 

Several voices. “* WORK CONQUERS 

Fames. Here is the place to put it, right on this frame. It 
is just the thing. 

Leon. You girls hand me some flowers, and | will finish 
this W in double-quick time 

[ Takes up the letter out of the basket and pins it to the muslin. 
As soon as GEORGIE announces th to, rf uld sur- 
round the basket and appear t usy in manufacturing the 
letters.| 

Hattie. | Pointing.| There, isn’t that real beautiful 

Several voices exclaim. Beautitr Beautifu 

Ava, Who knows what it stands for 

Alfred. 1 do: it stands for work 

Walter, Christopher and Sarah, Oh, ves; we have had a 
song about it in school. [Sin 

“Work, for the nig is ning 
Work thro’ the t ning hour 
Work while the dew is sparkling 
Work ‘mid the springing flowe 
Work when the day grows ghter 
Work in the glowing 
Work when the night is Ng, 
When man’s work is re 

Annie. There, Alfred has got an O almost done : and it is 
a pretty one, too. 

Leon, I can tell you what O stands for. It stands for Or- 
der, Order is what makes home so happy, and it is what 
makes the skies so beautiful when filled with stars. There 
should be order in all our acts, and in all our thoughts. 
The flowers have their ports arranged in wonderful regular- 
ity, and that is why we admire them so much, Everything 


that God makes is in perfect order, so that it is said that 
“ order is Heaven's first law.” 
Mary. See, the R is done now, and I will tell you what 
it stands for—Right. | Zhev Sing.) 
Do right is our motto, do right i ait 
We care not for glory, for wealth or fame 
A pure, spotless banner we'll raise with our might, 
With this for our mott 
Alwa R 
Walter. While you were singing, I finished the K 
Georgie. Yes, and it is well done, too. Now, what shall 
we say about Mister K Come, Jennie, you are always 


able to think of something to say 


Fennie. No, no; I don't believe I can think of anything, 


. : 
But it stands for Kindness ; that is a nice word, too, We 
always love to have everybody kind to us 
Several voices. Let us sing our song about kindness. 
[ They sing.] 
* Oh, strange the power that kindness brings 
All creatures it can move, 
And they’re the truest kings an reens 
Who rule the world by love 
It dearly echoes in the breast, 
Like music's sweetest string 
It warms our hearts with gentle glow, 
Like sunny days of Spring 
Hattie. The C is almost ready Now, Alfred, you can 


speak that pretty piece you have learned about conquerors 


Alfred. Who will be conquerors, known the wide world 
over? Every active, intelligent boy of good habits. That 
boy who is famous with stovewood and chips to burn, and 
for doing errands promptly and without mistakes. Every 


intelligent boy who has a mind, who thinks as well as acts, 
who reads good books, and means to know something if he 
lives to be aman. Every boy of good habits, that does not 


fight or swear, that dses not disobey his father or mother, 


or teucher, and wastes his time in idleness Such bbys 
become the conquering men of this world. They become 
successful merchants, because the people believe their 


words, and employ them to transact their business of buy- 








any hand whatever may be its peculiarities. 


singer. Another piece of music, of course, can be used in place of this. 


Continued on N inth Page. 
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Lateraty Department. 





Tue editor of this department of the JouRNAL will be 
happy to receive contributions of stories, poetry, and papers 
on miscellaneous subjects, and will be glad to encourage all 
the younger writers by publishing such articles as will, in 
his opinion, bear the scrutiny and suit the taste of the read- 
ers of the JOURNAL. 

He will also be pleased to reply to any and all correspond- 
ents on subjects of a social character, etiquette, science and 
art, or on any subject which may be of interest to our patrons. 

Please address communications intended for this depart- 
ment to 

Epiror LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
New YorK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
89 Liberty street, New York. 
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The Autumn loon. 





By Mary Orr. 





Oh, fair is Spring, on her joyous wing, 
Is borne the healthful breeze ; 

And hearts rejoice, as her welcome voice 
Swells through the forest trees. 

Her opening flowers recall the hours 
Of life’s gay morn and noon, 

Yet dearer to me, than e’en their memory, 
Is the light of the Autumn Moon. 


The Summer’s Sun, when day is done, 
Sinks in the crimson West, 

And stars arise in the deep blue skies 
Above his place of rest. 

Though many a spell I know may dwell, 
In the twilight hours of June, 

My heart is fraught with deeper thought, 
’Neath the light of the Autumn Moon. 


Oh, ’tis sweet to stray neath its pure pale ray, 
When all is calm and still, 

Save the sighing breeze from the distant trees, 
Or the torrent from the hill. 

While the dark night-flowers from odorous bowers, 
Fill the air with faint perfume, 

And memory teems with her own bright dreams, 
*Neath the light of the Autumn Moon. 


Oh, ’neath its rays in by-gone days, 
Met the friends of my happiest years ; 
And as memory now, traces each broad brow, 
My eyes o’erflow with tears. 
That happy band, o’er sea and land, 
Parted so far, so soon ; 
But in spirit greet, as in thought they meet 
*Neath the light of the Autumn Moon. 


Then blame not my tears, o’er those vanished years, 
’T were vain, 'twere vain to tell 

Why Autumn dyes and moonlit skies, 
Have for me a potent spell. 

Each dying leaf wakes a chord of grief, 
Each breeze bears a mournful tune ; 

But, though thoughts be sad, let the strain be glad, 
When we sing of the Autumn Moon. 


October 12, 1854. 


MARGARET AND ELIZABETH, 


BY KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 


AUTHOR OF “* GIDEON’S ROCK.” 








CHAPTER I. 
A BURIAL ON THE SANDS, 

THREE or four miles along the coast to the left of Wrex- 
ham harbor is the little fishing village of Eastweir. 

There are nets on the chimneys of the houses, and nets 
on the doors and windows; there are nets on the little 
arbors in the wild, sandy little gardens ; there are nets over 
the sandy cabbages, and nets on the walls; not a single 
yard of fence is there in Eastweir uncovered by this sign of 
its trade. Approaching it from inland, it looks at a little 
distance as if it were enveloped in one huge net in which 
the whole village, just as it is, had been caught and hauled 
in one fine morning; and, indeed, the inhabitants, on first 
catching sight of a stranger, have very much the air of fish 
out of water. 

The weir from which it derives its name is some little 
distance further along the coast; and between it and the 
sea lies only a strip of grey shingle, and, at low tide, the 
most beautiful stretch of fair sand that the English coast 
can show. 

On that morning the earliest riser in the village chanced 
to be a fair-haired and ruddy young woman, named Eliza- 
beth Vandereck. 

Her rest had been disturbed by two little cherubs, as 
fair-haired and ruddy as herself, and exactly like each 





other, playing at “ Bo-peep” with her blue patched counter- 
pane. 

For some moments she lay still, watching them with 
half-closed eyes and repressed smile, waiting her oppor- 
tunity to spring up and startle them, which she presently 
did, and the little ones were seized by a paroxysm of 
laughter, which lasted all the time she was dressing them. 

Theirs were not elaborate toilets ; they consisted of little 
else than a blue flannel frock apiece, made out of an old 
shirt of stout Josh Vandereck’s. 

The dressing finished, the mother carried them, one on 
each arm, across the bit of rough’ shingle, set them down, 
joined their hands (the little things scarcely could stand 
firmly alone), and started them on their run across the 
sands, which at every low tide they imprinted with their 
tiny, dimpled feet. 

It was a lovely morning. Across the blue sky, dim with 
heat, swam a half wreath of light clouds, pale and luminous 
as pearls; the sands were rosy in the sunshine, and a fair 
olive-brown in the shade; a breeze full of fresh sea-dew 
was blowing. 

“ Off!” cried the mother, clapping her hands, and away 
bounded the little creatures, their rosy limbs looking 
lovely against the sands, and their fair hair blowing out 
widely, and making them appear not unlike two rare 
specimens of the sea-anemone. 

Elizabeth Vandereck watched them fondly, and turned 
back with unwilling steps to prepare her darlings’ break- 
fast. 

She stood before the little square looking-glass that 
hung beside the window, and made her thick fair hair into 
two great shining plaits, that she fastened close to her head 
with a matronly neatness and scorn of display. She was a 
sweet, simple-minded woman, with large eyes and large 
calm lips, and a low but noble brow. Her eyes were very 
bright that morning—so bright that a sudden mist, the 
forerunner of tears, came over them as she remembered 
there was no one to think so but herself. 

“My children would love me as much if I were plain,” 
she thought, and smiled and sighed at the same time. 

She went and stood before a little table, on which were a 
pure white cloth and a Bible—nothing more. No toy was 
ever laid on that, no childish finger was allowed to touch 
it. It was Elizabeth Vandereck’s shrine, where every 
morning she read those words addressed to the widow and 
the fatherless, and where every morning she found and 
kissed these words,— 

“August, Joshua Vandereck drowned at sea.” 

Its date showed it to have been entered two years ago ; 
and by this time peace and happiness were in her eyes as 
she turned away. Her very step, so light and firm, seemed 
to express a determination to enjoy heartily the blessings 
for which she rendered thanks. 

The meal was soon prepared: the brown bread and 
butter, the fragrant coffee, the little high-seated chairs 
placed on each side her own. Then there was to go into 
the sandy little garden to cut and disentangle from the 
fishing-nets a fresh, crisp lettuce. A few flowers, too, were 
gathered by Elizabeth’s plump fingers, and shaken free of 
the sand and sea spray, to be placed in a certain mug, from 
which no lips had been allowed to drink since Joshua 
Vandereck took his last draught from it, and which bore 
his favorite toast,— 





“To the wind that blows, 
And the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor.” 


She goes now to call her little ones to breakfast. 

Sea, sand and shingle are all glittering by this time in 
the sun’s full light. Elizabeth Vandereck shades her eyes 
to look, and is about to call the little twins by name, but 
something causes the sound to change on her lips to an 
exclamation of surprise. She misses the double track of 
little footprints on the sands. They reach toa small cluster 
of black slimy rock, but no further: beyond there the 
sands are smooth and spotless as the last tide left them. 

There is a dangerous pool amongst those rocks deep 
enough to drown the children, who have been forbidden to 
go near. 

Away rushes Elizabeth Vandereck, with her arm across 
her brow as a shade from the glaring sun, and with all 
sorts of fears, wild and vague at her heart. 

She reaches the rocks without hearing the familiar little 
voices, and alarm makes her footsteps slow and wavering" 

She glances fearfully among the black slimy forms 
There is the pool, but no children beside 1t. 

She goes round behind the rocks to that part which has 
hitherto been concealed from her, and suddenly she starts 
back ; her hands are clasped in astonishment and horror. 

This is what Elizabeth Vandereck sees on the fair sands 
of Eastweir in the early summer morning :—A form 
stretched out stiffly as in death ; a woman's form, in a white 
thin dress stained with the night dew and dust. One 





cheek seems glued to the sand ; the eyelash lies black and 
motionless ; while the mouth is closed and averted with 
the piteous air of a sick child turning from some bitter 
tasting draught. The rich mass of dark brown hair rests 
still in the hood of the blue cloak which the wind has 
blown back from her thinly-clad shoulders and arms. 

But it is not the lifeless and beautiful form alone that so 
moves Elizabeth Vandereck , nor is it that her own babes 
sit each on one side of it, with eyes wide and pitiful, ang 
mouths drawn at the corners. It is the employment in 
which they are engaged that causes her such horror, 

In the dimpled hands of each is an oyster shell, and 
with it the little ones are scraping up sand and throwing 
it upon the prostrate woman, 

She knows their thoughts: they once buried a dead sea 
bird in the sands ; they think to do the same kind office for 
the poor human waif they have stumbled upon in their 
play. 

For a minute the mother gazed, spell-bound by a scene 
so strange, so full of horror to her, and yet so tenderly 
beautiful. Then she sprang forward, snatched one of the 
children in her arms, and drew away the other. 

She bore them to a higher part of the beach, then waved 
her hand, and called to two or three forms in blue shirts 
and tarpaulin hats, beginning to roll lazily down toward 
the weir. 

She waved her hand, and gave a hearty sailor’s hail. )| 
the fishermen going down to the weir stopped, and looked 
along the beach, shading their eyes with their hands from 
the vivid morning light; then, answering the young 
widow’s cry, began to run towards her, leaving deep tracks 
in the unsullied sand behind them. 

The wives at the village, seeing them all crowding round 
One spot on the beach, thought one of their husbands had 
come hume from sea with a haul of fish ; but, as there was 
no boat close in on the dancing, glittering water, this was 
SOOn proved to be impossible. Curiosity caused them to 
leave, some their beds and some their employments, and 
hasten towards the spot, and they arrived in time to meet 
two sturdy fellows bearing a girl’s form up the beach, 
Death was written on her rigid face, her brown hair trailed 
on the stones; and thus they bore her into Elizabeth 
Vandereck’s cottage. 

For half an hour it was whispered in Eastwvir that the 
young Methodist widow Vandereck had a corpse in her 
house, and that house was soon beset by neighbors, anxious 
to do their best for the assistance of the widow, though still 
more anxious to satisfy their curiosity. 

At the end of that time came Elizabeth Vandereck her. 
self to the door, with a child in each arm and tears in her 
kind eyes, 

“] thank the Lord, neighbors,” said she, “ the damsel is 
not dead, but sleepeth.” 





CHAPTER II. 
A GOOD SAMARITAN, 


Life and life’s misery had, indeed, come back to the ua- 
happy girl. 

She knew it had been brought to her by kind unfamiliar 
hands, and the first glance she gave her good Samaritan 
was so full of gratitude to the giver and sick loathing for 
the gift that the young widow’s tears began to trickle fast 
down her ruddy cheeks. 

“Why do you cry?” she was asked, with vague surprise. 

“Ah laws, this world !” said the widow, lifting her apron 
to her eyes; “how blind, for sure, we do grope about 
always forgetting that we poor human creaturs are all kith 
and kin together, till death reminds us when he lays his 
hand on some stranger, and all of a sudden one’s heart is 
of a tremble, as if the Almighty Father had said to one for 
the first time, This is thy brother or thy sister. Ah! what 
a sorrow there is in us then! What wouldn’t we do to save 
the poor soul that’s a-going ?” 

“ You—-saved—me,” murmured the girl. 

“God answered my prayers,” Elizabeth Vandereck said, 
with a sunny smile on her broad face. 

“I wish I had died—oh! I wish I had died!” was the 
response, with sudden passion; “and then you, at least, 
would have wept for me.” 

Elizabeth bent her simple, earnest eyes upon her. She 
was wise of heart as well as kind, that gentle mother ; and, 
seeing how full was the stranger’s cup of bitterness, per- 
ceived that even a kind word would overflow it ; so she re- 
frained, and turned away to busy herself with the breakfast. 
But, good as was' the young widow’s heart, it yet had a full 
share of womanly curiosity; and while she moved about 
she could not help wondering much as to the strange and 
forlorn condition of one so young and fair. Who could she 
be? Somehow Elizabeth, by a certain instinct, felt sure 
she was of her own station, in spite of the good clothes and 
the one or two rich trinkets she wore—in spite, too, of the 
soft, refined accent which her quick ear soon detected. 
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“Perhaps she is some good-for-naught,” thought the 
widow. “Then, Elizabeth Vandereck,” she added, in her 
heart, “do you be not too curious, lest you find it out, and 
have to turn her from your door before she is well able to 
stand” 

When she came and bent down by the sofa with some 
warm bread and milk her guest was unable to raise her 
head. Her hands were cold as ice, her lips and brows 
burning hot. 

Elizabeth sat down the cup and bent over her with great 
concern. The girl’s feeble, pathetic smile of gratitude went 
to her heart and moved it still more than the sight of her 
sickness had done. 

“Poor soul!” said she; it makes me sad to see you 
look like that as you’d never had a kind act done by you. 
Ah, laws, this world!” 

“And you—you won't be kind to me much longer,” 
sobbed the girl, with brimming eye and husky voice, 
“when you hear where J come from and who I am.” 

“T am glad you have told me so,” answered the widow, 
“for in that case I shall shut my door against all news- 
bringers till you are better. When one’s own ignorance is 
another’s comfort, it is better, sure, than wisdom. I can’t 
answer for myself how I might take it if I heard ill of you ; 
for—ah laws, this world !—I am a lone woman, and have 
but my good name to look to.” 

“ But they will tell you vile, vile things of me.” 

“Hush, poor soul! Do not sob like that. I will hear 
nothing, I say, while you lie so white and sick.” 

“ But I must myself tell you——” 

“Nothing,” said Elizabeth, and smiled, as she put her 
fingers to her ears. “ Nothing, unless you like to say your 
name.” 

“ Margaret Dawson,” said the girl, after a little pause for 
reflection. 

An illness of a very serious and unmanageable kind had 
taken hold of her. Violent fits of shuddering came first, 
then incoherent ravings, floods of tears, and peals of 
laughter. 

The widow took her into her own bed-room and laid her 
down upon a {bed, from which the poor thing was not to 
rise for many a weary day and night. 

Elizabeth Vandereck was a tender nurse ; but it was 
enough to make any one smile to see how she played with 
her own conscience in the matter. She would have held it 
wicked to cherish in her house and with her innocent chil- 
dren a person of evil character, and she knew very well 
that every day neighbors came to her door expressly to tell 
her this was what she was doing. 

To all visitors who appeared to her to be bound on such 
an errand she would nod pleasantly from the window and 
declare she was too busy to come down, and then retire, 
taking no notice whatever of the meaning glances and 
gesticulations with which they hinted at some important 
news. 

“Ah! you are beginning to be cold to me—you keep 
away from my bed,” Margaret cried out sometimes in her 
delirium. ‘“ You have heard, then ?” 

And Elizabeth would wipe her eyes, and say to herself, 

“T see I should not have kept her if I had not shut my 
ears.” 

Certainly, Margaret herself could not have been more 
anxious to keep off evil reports than her nurse was. She | 
trembled when a knock came to the door, for fear of news | 
coming that would oblige her tocast forth the weary, bruised | 
creature who had found shelter in her home. 





The sweet, patient face began to have a strange charm for 
her. There are some beings so good and pure that their | 
very passions are their virtues. It was so with Elizabeth | 
Vandereck’ scharity. To indulge in it she cheated her own 
conscience ; she deprived herself and her babes of all 
their little luxuries ; she worked hard at the blue flannel, | 
day and night (she was the fishermen’s tailoress) ; yet, for | 
all these, never had she known a happier time than those | 
days of Margaret's slow recovery. 

It would seem a thankless task to restore and cherish one | 
who longed with all her heart to die ; but, heavy as was the | 
poor girl’s burden of life, that burden she had so nearly laid 
down for ever, when it was returned to her by hands so | 
gentle and loving she could but receive it with meek resig- | 
nation and with gratitude. 

Nurse and patient began to feel a deep affection for each | 
other. Elizabeth would sit holding Margaret’s hand long | 
after she had ceased reading from that Book which they | 
always opened as the day closed ; and the two walked | 
together in the manner of the wise women to whom Bunyan | 
owed so much. 

“You think on these things just as I do,” Elizabeth | 
would say, sometimes; “only you have thoughts far 
beyond me.” 


How could this woman be evil ? she asked herself, when | 


her chief pleasure during her sickness was in her Bible and 


in such talk? Besides, she loved the children, and they | 


loved her—a token of great grace in Elizabeth Vandereck’s 


eyes. 

One night, when Margaret had a relapse and was again 
partly delirious, she cried out, to Elizabeth’s great joy, 

“ And yet, before God! I am as good as you.” 

“ Before God ! I trust and believe you are much better,” 
said the young widow, kissing her white, wasted hands. 

And it was wonderful how that wild cry of Margaret's 
comforted her. When she saw people who looked suspi- 
ciously like newsmongers from Wrexham or elsewhere she 
repeated the words over and over to herself. 

At last—it was nearly three weeks before this came to 
pass though—Margaret came down stairs almost well. 

Then some invisible barrier came between her and Eliza- 
beth. The days were not so happy as they had been latterly 
when passed in the sick room. 

Elizabeth's shrewd eye very soon detected the cause. 
After watching Margaret some time furtively as they sat at 
work together, she gave her a garment she had cut out, and 
told her, wtth a smile, that she must make it entirely her- 
self. , 

The next day Elizabeth took the garment home with her 
other work, and returning, put some money into Margaret's 
hand. 

“ What is this "Lizbeth ?” asked Margaret. 

“ What it it ? answered the widow. “ The money for your 
work ; no more, nor less.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Margaret, putting the money 
down with a weary smile, “ why you give this to me.” 

** Don’t you ?” 

“ No, not at all.” She looked up at Elizabeth standing 
by the window in the moonlight, with two tiny pairs of shoes 
slung by the straps over her arm. 

“Don’t you think I have seen through you, Maggie ?” 
said she ; “don’t you think I've seen you push away your 
food when I knew you liked it most, and turn red and pale 
all the same minute ? and don’t you think I've seen you 
snatch at every bit of work you could get hold of? I've 
cured you of one disease, aud now I wantto cure you of 
another, by showing you how you can be more gain than 
loss to me. Maggie, I know well enough what is the 
matter with you; you are suffering from a proud stomach. 
Ah laws, this world !” 

The convalescent rose slowly from her chair and went to 
the window, and Elizabeth, from a feeling no more senti- 
mental than the wish of the strong to uphold the weak, put 
her arm round her. 

“ Elizabeth,” said Margaret, faintly, “ you will show me 
how to earn the bread I eat with you; but, for the comfort 
you have brought to my poor broken heart, what words, 
what acts of mine can ever reward you ?” 

“ Few words and one act would do it,” answered Eliza 
beth. “ Let the words be, ‘I will stay with you,’ and the 
act of staying.” 

“* But my story; let me tell it now.” 

“ Not to-night ; you are whiter than usual.” 

* Well, then, to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, if you like.” 

Margaret leant upon her shoulder and wept quietly 

The moon was out and shone over the sea, and had smiled 
almost every wrinkle out of its gray face. It lay so calm 
and lovely, one could scarce look at it and not feel at 
peace. 

Elizabeth Vandereck stood looking out at it, and, by her 
moist, bright eyes and quivering smile, the pale girl at her 


| side knew she was thinking of one who had perished there, 


and then she too thought of one whom she believed to be 
at the mercy of those fitful waves. 

Margaret leant her head on the young widow's shoulder, 
and the peace of the night and the low “ hush, hush” of the 
sea brought a strange quiet into her soul. 

She sighed as Elizabeth raised her arm to let down the 
patched blue cotton curtain. 

“ This night might be in heaven as well as earth,” said 
Margaret, “ and so might this sea.” 

“ Ay,” replied Elizabeth Vandereck, holding back the 
curtain with a proud and tender gesture. “1 wonder, 
Maggie, what empress on this earth could point to anything 
more grand than that and say, It is my husband's tomb ?” 

[To de Continued.) 


IS MAN AN AUTOMATON? 
THOMAS HUXLEY. 


Why, in fact, may it not be that the whole of man’s phys- 
ical actions are mechanical, his mind living apart, like one 
of the god's of Epicurus, but unlike them occasionally, in- 


| terfering by means of his volition ? 


A FROG WITH PART OF HIS BRAIN EXSECTED. 
And it so happened that Descartes was led by some of 


| his speculations to believe that beasts had no soul, and con- 


sequently, according to his notion, could have no true men- 
tal operation, and no consciousness ; and thus, his two 
ideas harmonizing together, he developed that famous hy 
pothesis of the automation of brutes, which is the main 


~ 


subject of my present discourse. What Descartes meant 
by this was that animals are absolutely machines, as if they 
were mills or barrel-organs ; that they have no feelings; 
that a dog does not hear, and does not smell, but that the 
impression which thus gave rise to those states of conscious- 
ness in the dog, gave rise, by a mechanical reflex process, 
to actions which correspond to those which we perform 
when we do smell, and do taste, arid do see. Suppose an 
experiment. Suppose that all that is taken away of the 
brain of a frog is what we call the hemisphere, the most an- 
terior part of the brain. If that operation is properly per- 
formed, very quickly and very skillfully, the frog may be 
kept in a state of full bodily vigor for months, or it may be 
for years ; but it will sit forever in the same spot. It sees 
nothing ; it hears nothing. It will starve sooner than feed 
itself, although if food is put into its mouth it swallows it. 
On irritation, it jumps or walks; if thrown 


into the water 
it swims. But the most remarkable thing that it does is 
this: you put it in the flat of your hand, it sits there, 
crouched, perfectly quiet, and would sit there forever. Then 


if you incline your hand, doing it very gently and slowly, 
so that the frog would naturally tend to slip off, you feel the 
creature's forepaws getting a little slowly on to the edge of 
your hand until he can just hold himself there, so that he 
does not fall: then, if you turn hand, he 


your mounts up 


with great care and deliberation, putting one leg in front 
and then another, until he balances himself with perfect 
precision upon the edge of your hand; then, if you turn 


your hand over, he goes through the opposite set of opera- 
tions until he comes to sit in perfect security on the back 
of yourhand. [Applause.] The doing of all this requires 
a delicacy of co-ordination, and an adjustment of the mus- 
cular apparatus of the body which is only comparable to 
that of a rope dancer among ourselves ; in truth, a frog is 
an animal very poorly constructed for rope dancing, and on 


the whole we may give him rather more credit than we 
should toa human dancer hese movements are per- 
formed with the utmost steadiness and precision, and you 


may vary the position of your hand, and the frog, so long as 
you are reasonably slow in your movements, will work back- 
ward and forward like a clock. And what is still more re- 
markable is this: that if you put him on a table, and put a 
book between him and the light 
behind, he will jump—take a jump 
but he won't jump against the book ; he 


and give him a little jog 
very possibly— 
will jump to the 
right or to the left, but he will get out of the way, showing 
that although he is absolutely insensible to ordinary im- 
pressions of light, there something which passes 
throngh the censory nerve, acts upon the machinery and his 
nervous system, and causes it to adapt itself to the proper 
action 


hong 


is still a 


A SOLDIER IN A CONDITION SIMILAR TO THE FROG 


1 need not say that since those days of commencing ana- 
were handed over to the 
experiments on human beings, 
made for us, and. made in a very 
Phat operation called war is a great 
series of physiological experiments, and sometimes it hap- 
pens that these physiological experiments bear very re- 
markable fruit. A French soldier, a sergeant, was wounded 
in the battle of Bareilles. The man was shot in what we 
call the left parietal bone. At this man lives two 
lives, normal life rmal life In his normal life 
he is perfectly well, cheerful, and a capital hospital attend- 
ant, does all his work well, and is a respectable, well-con- 
ducted man seven and 


tomical science when criminals 
doctors, we cannot make 
but sometimes they are 


remarkable manner 


present 


and an abn 


his normal life lasts for about 
twenty days, or thereabouts out of every month: but for a 
day or two in each month—generally at intervals 
e, suddenly 
out warning or intimation In this lite he is 


of about 
and with- 
still active, 
goes about just as usual, and is, to all appearance, just the 
same man as before ; goes to bed, and undresses himself, 
gets up, makes his cigarette and smokes it, and eats and 
drinks. But in this condition he sees, nor hears, 
nor tastes, nor smells, nor is he conscious of anything what- 
ever, and has only one sense organ in a state of activity—viz, 
that of touch, which is exceedingly delicate 


that time—he passes into another lif 


neither 


If you putan 
obstacle in his way, he knocks agains it, feels it, and goes 
to the one side. If vou push him in any direction, he goes 
straight on, illustrating, as well as he can, the first law of 
motion. You see I have makes his cigarettes, but 
you may make his tobacco of shavings or of anything else 
vou like, and still he will go on making his cigarettes as 
usual. His action is purely mechanical. As I said, he 
teeds voraciously, but whether you him aloes, or asa- 
factida, or the nicest thing possible—[laughter]—it is all the 
same to him, 
HONEST AT ONE TIM} 
The man is in a condition 


said he 


give 


AND A THIEF AT ANOTHER 

absolutely parallel to that of 
the trog, and no doubt when he is in this condition, the func- 
tions of his cerebral hemisphere are, at any rate, largely an- 
nihilated. He I don't say wholly, but very 
nearly—in the condition of an animal in which the cerebral 
hemispheres are not entirely extirpated, but very largely 
damaged. And his state is wonderfully interesting to me, 
for it bears on the phenomena of mesmerism, of which I 
saw a good deal when I was « young man. In this state he 
is capable of performing all sorts of actions on mere sug- 
gestions—as, for example, he dropped his cane, and a per- 
son near him put it into his hand, and the feeling of the end 
of the cane evidently produced in him those molecular 
changes of the brain which, had he possessed consciousness, 
would have given rise to the idea of his rifle ; for 
himself on his face, began feeling about for 


is very nearly 


he threw 
his cartouche, 
went through the motions of touching his gun, and shouted 
out to an imaginary comrade “ Here they are, a score of 
them ; but we will give a good account of them.” This 
paper to which I refer is full of the most remarkable exam- 
ples of this kind, and what is the most remarkable fact of 
all this is the modifications which this injury has made in 
the man’s moral nature. In his normal life he is one of the 
most upright and honest of men. In his abnormal state, 
however, he is an inveterate thief. He will steal everything 
he can lay his hands upon, [laughter] and if he cannot steal 
anything else, he will steal his own things and hide them 


away. 
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THANKS, FRIENDS. 

We have been the recipients of many favors at the 
hands of teachers and school officers and publishers 
during the past year, and desire here to record our 
thanks. Thousands we have never seen have be- 
come attached to the interests of the JouRNAL. They 
see the imperative need, at this point, in the great ed- 
ucational movements of the day, of a newspaper that 
shall do nothing else but gather with fidelity, and 
something of fullness the facts on which alone correct 
opinion must be based. We ask your cordial assis- 
tance during this year, already begun ; make us more 
thankful than we now are, (if possible), when 1876 
shall arrive, for the firm, constant support you have 
rendered us. 


-- 


THE TEACHER MUST STEADILY AND CON- 
STANTLY IMPROVE. 


There is no temptation so great to the hard work- 
ing teacher as to remain on the very spot where he 
has earned his certificate. That attests his ability to 
instruct. He has toiled to obtain it, and now holds it 
as a key toa position. His efforts have been not for 
the knowledge, the strength, the enlarged views, but 
for the certificate that he is qualified as an instructor 
There is many a man who looks back to a day when 
he was admitted as a member of our noble profession 
and grounds his fitness wholly upon the successful 
examination he then passed. 

It is not to press any more labor on these tried 
shoulders that we beg to say a few earnest words 
against contentment with past achievements. It is 
for encouragement and relief. It is to show you that 
if burdens may not be made lighter, you may be 
made stronger and more able to bear them. 

The ignorant man cannot possess self-respect. He 
may cover his defects by one pretense or another, he 
may conceal them from his classes very easily, he 
may require more tact to hide them from his associ- 
ates, but they become at last powerful reasons that 
will impel him to seek other employment. The daily 
tasks of the school-room are of an irksome nature. 
There is a constant demand for patience, “that di- 
vinest quality,” and he who would walk among the 
preplexities and reiterations of the school-room with- 
out growing narrow and soured, must daily find in 
the works of genius, that halo, which renders com- 
mon things in its light transparently beautiful. 
There is an artificial constraint in the school-room, 
from that the teacher must purge himself by conver- 
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sing with minds that ever treat him with dignity and 
respect. He will be able, by communing with the 
best thoughts, to stand on his platform every day, a 
stronger and a better man. 

There should be a steady attempt to be something 
better than teachers, even true men and women. 
Like all monotonous occupations, there is a tendency 
to deterioration in teaching. The weariscmeness of 
school-room work gradually undermines even a noble 
nature. Against this, early and constant opposition 
must be made. The entire life must not be spent on 
things already known ; there must be a pressing on 
to things that are before. It is the possession of 
ideas above and beyond the work done that makes 
a great soul. Men in the drudgery of camps, of 
counting-rooms, of courts, and of the pulpit, too, have 
cherished thoughts that kept their lives fresh and 
green. It is this that imparts character to men and 
women. Daily attrition with the rough things in 
life’s pathway has a tendency to utterly destroy it. It 
is the light and atmosphere that is above us that 
causes it to expand into strength and beauty. 

The steady attempt of the teacher to improve him- 
self becomes therefore apparent, for cliaracter is too 
subtle a force to remain hidden. It animates his 
pupils, they know not how. 

A teacher teaches only with what lives on his lips, 
it is not what he has stored in memory as his stock 
in trade. By such a teacher the driest lesson may 
be embellished. 

But among his own profession such a man becomes 
a power of good almost immeasurable. Such a soul 
performs his part so well that he lifts every one of 
his craft along with him ; they all receive the honor 
such a man gradually draws toward himself. <A 
few men and women who will not be satisfied with 
themselves as they were yesterday, what landmarks 
they become! Others look at them as sailors to dis- 
tant beacons to guide their way, and to pattern out 
their lives. 


-- 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


THE Board met December 30th. Present—Commission- 
ers Neilson, Brown, Baker, Beardslee, Dowd, Farr, Man, 
Lewis, Jenkins, Kelly, Fuller, Klamroth, Halsted, Mathew- 
son, Townsend, West, Seligman, Wetmore, Traud and 
Patterson, Absent—Vermilye. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A communication was received from the Trustees of the 
11th Ward, nominating Miss Annie L. Madden as Principal 
of Primary School No. 15. Confirmed. 

Also, Miss Elizabeth Walker was appointed V. P. of P. 
S. No. 22. 

Also, from the Board of Appointment, appropriating for 
school money for 1875, $3,583,000. 

Also, from Hon. Geo. Van Nort, granting Croton water 
for Nautical School. 

Also, from the Board of Health, in relation to the need 
of vaccinating the children of the Public Schools; also in 
relation to the need of medical inspection of the schools. 

Applications were received from John Graham, James 
H. Brennan, O. B. Stout, Patrick Murray, J. H. Baker, 
J. M. Barnett, W. C. Bradley, W. B. Oakdine, James Doyle 
for appointment as truant agents. Referred to committee on 
By-Laws. 

REPORTS. 


A report was received from committee on Evening 
Schools, recommending the appointment of M. Helen Ball 
and Margaret McKean, in Grammar School No. 37. Con- 
firmed. 

M. L. Carrigan was appointed Trustee for 2d ward, and 
Dr. Robert A. Barry for 17th ward. 

The Finance Committee recommended the appropriation 
of $9,000 for a school site in the Twenty-third ward, also of 
the sum of $73,576 for a building in the Twenty-third ward. 


RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 


Com. Farr offered a resolution, on behalf of the Board, 
thanking the President for the courtesy and ability with which 
r= had discharged his duties, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed. 
® To this the President made a very happy response, thank- 
ing the Commissioners in turn for their uniform couretsy and 
kindness to him. 

Com. Baker offered a resolution of thanks to the Clerk, 
L. D. Kiernan, and the Auditor, John Davenport, for their 
untiring devotion to their duties, which was adopted. 

Com. Klamroth offered a resolution of thanks to John Cros- 
by Brown, which was seconded by Coms. Farr and Patter- 
son in brief but eloquent speeches, and they were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Com. West proposed the engrossment of the resolutions 
to Mr. Brown, which was adopted. 

Com. Brown made a brief and feeling response. 

The Board then adjourned. 











GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4. 
REUNION AND FAREWELL ON THE OCCASION OF THE RETIREMENT oF 
Miss CATHERINE WHITE. 


Miss CaTHerine Wuirs, voluntarily retiring from the ition of 
principal at the close of this year, leaves a lasting memorial in the affection 
of her numerous pupils, and in the unfeigned respect of a wide circle of en- 
deared friends. As scholar, teacher and principal, Miss White has never 
entered any other school, and therefore, her thoughts entwine themselves 
around “Old Number Four.” By deliberate choice, her “ life, talent and 
effort’? have, from tenderest years, been consecrated to the high mission 
of training the young of her sex to lead intelligent, useful and exemplary 
lives. A most prominent trait in her character is an enlightened con- 
science. No pupil ever left her without bearing willing testimony to her 
faithfulness. 

Miss White’s regularity and punctuality of attendance have been really 
marvellous. 1n sickness as wellas in health ; in fair weather or inclement ; 
amid panics and epidemics ; amid riots, burglaries and murders; with local 
excitements which might well daunt the stoutest female heart, this teacher 
has been at her post—not simply ten minutes before time, according to the 
Washingtonian example, but at 8 a.m., one full hour before the opening of 
school. It ought here to be added, as an example to others, that while her 
hand has been open to relieve want, she has, by economy, accumulated a 
decent competency. It is an example which all teachers may ponder upon 
with advantage. 

The reunion and farewell in the assembly room of the school, on the 23d 
inst., was a touching and beautiful close of the public professional life of 
this estimable lady. 


PROGRAMME, 
- Reading of Bible—34th Psalm. .....-.0+.. 0.22 eeeeeeeeeeee Dr. Roberts. 
- Chant—Lord’s Prayer..... ....-- se+-+- goes scececcnceesoustes School. 
RR —NNS FEED 0c. 0 cc0s cvesesvccesscesengeseseentsese School. 


Solo—‘ I'll keep my heart for thee.’’........ ..Miss Henrietta Maas. 
Phantom Chorus—La Somnambula.. ............eeeee-eeeeees School. 
Addresses. , > 
ba SES Cte on cccaceses cescocccrves Miss Genevieve Riggs. 
8. Reading—** What my teacher is to me.”..........._--Miss Ida Austin. 
9. Solo—** Good bye ; but come again.” ...........++ Miss Annie Bauman. 
10. Addresses 

11. Soloand Chorus—“ Farewell, farewell.”’. Miss Henrietta Mass & School. 

Music Conductor, Geo. Henry Curtis. — 

The young scholars rendered their choruses with a delightful precision. 
Those who were entrusted with solos—Misses Henrietta Mass, Genevieve 
Riggs, and Annie Bauman—pleased every listener. 

Mr. William H. Neilson, President of the Board of Education, presided. 
The school officers of the 13th Ward, Messrs. Fred.Germann, Francis Coan, 
A. J. Case, Fred. Holsten, and Dr. N. S. Roberts, were present. There 
were present also on the platform—Superintendent Henry Kiddle; In- 
spectors, Dr. Hunter and Mr. Thomas; Messrs. Wm. Oland Bourne, B. B. 
Atterbury, H. C. Martin, Principal of No. 34, and many others. 

Mr. Neilson alluded to his long acquaintance with Miss White, and to 
the founding of Grammar School No. 4, more than fifty years ago, and to 
the rebuilding of the present edifice, twenty years ago. Then. the value 
of a dollar, as compared with our present dollar, was $1.00 to $0.40. A 
lady’s dress which then cost one dollar per yard for twelve yards, now 
costs two dollars per yard for twenty yards! At that time, a comfortable 
brick or brown-stone dwelling could be hired for $500 per year which now 
brings $1,500. He alluded to a report that the Board of Education desire 
to reduce the salaries of the teachers during the coming year, Not one 
member of the present board desires or moved for any such thing! Mr. 
Neilson congratulated Miss White upon her long and faithful services as 
teacher and principal in No. 4, and concluded by wishing her peace and 
prosperity in time to come. 

Mr. Kiddle spoke in earnest words of the faithfulness of Miss White. No 
upils had been dismissed from the female department of Grammar School 
Yo. 4; but that she ever evinced a deep interest in their improvement and 

elevation. He then commended Miss Albertine Cooley, who had been ap- 
pointed the successor of Miss White. 

Mr. Wm. Oland Bourne spoke in an off-hand way of the benefits now 
enjoyed in the educational line as compared with those of half a century 
ago. He counseled the teachers to strive by invention and tact to create 

ot and interest in their classes ; and scholars to interest the teachers 
by obedience and increased devotion to study. 

Mr. Atterbury, an old friend and officer of the school, recalled some 
happy scenes of those days, when he stood with Mr. Trimble, Mr. Neilson, 
Mr. Bourne and others on that very platform. ‘‘ Neilson and myself have 
been growing; older during the past twenty years.” He then presented 
Miss White a beautiful toilet set of green and gold, with a wall bracket 
ornamented with a chromo of angelic outlines—the gifts of her pupils. 

Dr. Roberts, of the present Board of Trustees, in behalf of the teachers 
of the Female Department, and of the officers, presented two sets 
of resolutions, one by the former and the other by the latter, expressive of 
the high regard in which they held the character and services of Miss 
White. Accompanying the former was an elegant cluster diamond ring, 
the gift of the teachers, which, in Dr. Roberts’s felicitous language, he 
hoped would always remain upon the finger of the friend they delighted 
to honor, as a radiant remembrancer of these bright scenes and days. 


RESOLUTIONS, 

Adopted by the Board of School Trustees of the 13th Ward. 

Wuereas, This Board has received from Miss Catherine White, her 
resignation as principal of Female Department Grammar School No. 4, 
a position which she has ably filled since September 1839 , a period of more 
than 35 years, besides having previously filled, with success, every position 
a rom the time when she was herself a pupil in the same school ; 
e it 

Resolved, That the present occasion is one of unusual significance, con- 
cluding, as it does, a long and useful service, in a most useful sphere and 
worthy of emulation by those upon whom like responsibilities shall fall. 

Resolved, That the example of regular and punctual attendance of Miss 
White during her whole record as a teacher, together with her careful 
discipline of her school, have entitled her to the thanks of all who are 
interested in the success of the school, while her earnest and sympa - 
thetic manner have made her worthy of that, which she has evidently 
obtained, the continued gratitude and regard of the large number of youn 
women who have gone forth from under her guidance to occupy usefu 


stations in life. 
FR. GERMANN, 
FREDERICK HOLSTEN, 
FRANCIS COAN, 
N. S. ROBERTS, M.D., 
A. J. CASE, 

We close our account of the interesting acts which took place at this 
reunion and farewell, with the lines, composed for the occasion, by 
Prof. G. H. Curtis, which will be found in the column for ** The School 
Room.” 





MOUS wY De 


MALE EVENING SCHOOL No. 42. 


THE Christmas Reception of Evening School No. 42 took 
place on the evening of Dccember 23, 1874. At 8 P.M., the 
main room of the Allen street Schoolhouse was filled with 
the pupils, and the platform and space around it were 
crowded with the friends of the scholars and of education. 

The reception differed in no respect from the usual Fri- 
The singing, compositions, declam- 
ations and “ scintillations” were the work of evening school 
scholars. The preparation of this work is not allowed to 
interfere with class instruction ; in fact, it is volunteer home 
work. That as many as possible may be induced to pre- 
pare themselves, Mr. Wright has adopted the plan of allow- 
ing six or eight pupils to recite short selections on Friday 
evenings, containing valuable information or excellent ad- 
These are entitled “ Scintillations ;” several of these 
were incorporated in the Christmas programme. The pro- 
gress of the young declaimers in oratory, and the taste dis- 
played in the selection of the scintillations, were a fair test 
of the interest taken by the boys in this novel plan. 

The compositions and essays were the work of the mem- 


day evening exercises, 


vice, 















bers of the higher classes. 


They were sensible productions 
on live subjects, bearing signs of careful study. The essay 
on Modern Languages called forth words of commendation 
from several gentlemen present. Master Dempsey’s compo- 
sition on Novel Reading made a good impression, and was 
pratsed by Mr. Greaton. Master Prendergast delivered an 
oration which, considering the youth and size of the orator 
We believe that his fellow 
Masters Harris and 
Leopold Victor did their share towards the general amuse- 


was a remarkable production. 
students will remember his advice, 


ment of the visitors. Victor's drollery was a complete 
success. 

The exercises were brought to a close by the singing of 
“ Cheer Boys, Cheer !” which shows what can be done by an 
evening school in the way of music by having a fruitful 
teacher 

The pupils of the Second Class surprised their teacher, 
Mr. H. M. Farrell, by presenting him with two elegant 
busts as a token of their respect. 

The pupils then received an address from Commissioner 
Patterson, who stated that he was so well pleased with every 
thing that he would take occasion to refer to and speak of 


He 


reminded the pupils of the many advantages now possessed 


his visit hereafter. Mr. Greaton was next introduced. 


by school boys which were undreamt of in the days of the 
sand classes, and exhorted the pupils to put forward their 
best efforts to secure an honorable position by building a 
solid foundation during their school days. 

Trustee Hugo Gorsch expressed his satisfaction with the 
results, and said he was interested in the welfare of the roth 
Ward Evening School. 

PROGRAMME, 

Chorus—America : School. 

Recitation—Battle of Beal an Duine: Nicholas H. Voss. 

Composition—Novel Reading: P. H. Dempsey. 

Chorus—Move Onward Thou River: School. 

Parody—William Harris. 

Composition—Evening Schools: 

Chorus—Trip Lightly: School. 

Essay—Modern Languages in Grammar Schools: 
Joseph. 

* Dialogue—Benedict and Bachelor. 

Oration—-Life Marks: Lawrence Prendergast. 

Memories of Christmas: Leo Victor. 

Chorus—Maltese BKoatman’s Song: School. 

SCINTILLATIONS. 


Solomon Lichtenstein. 


H. 


1. Look on the Bright Side: Master Litthaur, 

2. Make a Beginning: Master Cook. 

3. Benetits of Adversity: Master Ryan. 

4. Education: Master Mynn, 

5. How to be Somebody: Master Voss. 

6. How to be Nobody: Master Dempsey. 

7. Kind Words: Master Levy. . 








Chorus—Cheer, Boys, Cheer: School. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3. 


AN interesting reception took place on the morning of the 
24th inst. at Mr. Southerland’s School. There were present 
Commissioners Beardslee and Farr; the latter gentleman 
addressing the scholars in an appropriate manner. The 
excellent order and evident attention given by the pupils 
would strike a visitor very pleasantly. This is one of the 
largest schools, and is noted for its thorough teaching and 
good discipline. . 

->- 

WILLIAM M. Evarts, who was appointed to preside at the 
Inter-Collegiate contest in this city, will be unavoidably 
absent, and Rev. Dr. John Hall has consented to take his 
The contest takes place at the Academy of Music, 
January 7th. The prizes in Oratory (1) $150 cash, or 2 silver 
wreath worth $100 and $50 cash ; (2) $50, cash ; in Essays 
(cach) $100, cash, 


place. 


ENFORCED EDUCATION. 


THE compulsory education law, passed by the last Legis- 
lature and signed by the Governor, goes into force the first 
of January. Its special provisions have already been com- 
mented on in our columns. The requirements and the 
penalties are the very least that are consistant with the 
object the law contemplates, and err on the side of leniency 
rather than stringency. It is the initial measure of a great 
principal, which the next generation will recognize more 
fully than the present is competent to appreciate or prepared 
to apply ; and if the law seems a trifling affair in comparison 
with the elaborate and perfectly developed system of Prussia 
and some other German states, it must be remembered that 
it is merely the needle which is to draw a golden thread 
through the fabric of American Society, when once it is 
fairly under way. As a matter of personal justice, the 
efforts of Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins of this city in securing 
the passage of this bill deserve public recognition ; for with- 
out his personal interest and solicitation, his vast accumula- 
tion of facts that are arguments, and his sagacious diplo- 
macy, it is a question whether the measure would have 
received even a respectful consideration. 

Laws for the enforcement of universal education have 
already passed the legislatures of nine states, and a half- 
dozen other states have such laws under consideration. 
They indicate a long and important stride in the develop- 
ment of public sentiment and the true social idea. Accord- 
ing to the old notion the child was the exclusive property of 
his parents, who could do quite as they pleased with their 
own. It was the old Roman idea of absolute ownership, 


and the parent could deprive his child of any privilege, re- 
quire him to do any work, or beat or starve him almost at 
pleasure. 


This idea has lapped over the centuries and 





civilizations, and has been reproduced in the papers of this 
city within a twelvemonth as an argument against the mea- 
sure under consideration. But modern culture has taught 
us that the child belongs primarily to himself, and from the 
moment he enters into life begins to live on his own account, 
developing a responsibility he cannot shake off or divide, 
entering on a career which involves his own well-being and 
destiny ; and neither parent nor guardian has the right to 
deprive him of a single advantage that may accrue to his 
welfare, or inflict a single penalty that may injure his faculties 
or imbitter his experience. His parents are not his owners, 
but merely older friends, bound to him by the tenderest and 
holiest ties of affection only to serve him the more and the 


better. He is a moral and accountable being, and to injure 
him in any way is to mar his manhood and insult his 
Maker. 


But the second idea involved in this measure is quite as 
important in itself and still more far-reaching in its conse- 
quences. It is the interest and property society has in every 
human child. For human beings belong to others quite as 
much as to themselves, and the well being of society re- 
quires the best possible nurture and training of every child 
born into it. Seventy-five years ago a pauper girl was 
thrown adrift on the world in one of our upper counties, 
and over two hundred criminals in our prisons and peni- 
tentiaries have descended from this wretched waif, preying 
on society in every possible way. Statistics show that illite- 
rate persons produce thirty times as many paupers as the 
educated classes. Every child suffered to grow up in ignor- 
ance and vice becomes a trained enemy of society to recruit 
the dangerous classes which make war on property, and 
treat life as a plaything when it crosses the track of their 
greed or lust. The peril of modern society is at its bottom, 
not at its top. Society can protect itself against its worst 
foes only by enforcing education on all children alike. The 
property holders, who are taxed for the support of publi 
schools, have a right to require that the costly privileges 
they furnish shall be utilized. But in order to make this 
wise law availing public sentiment must back its provisions 
and require their enforcement.—Golden A 


ve. 


-- 
THE Sun of December 23d says: “ The teachers in Gram- 
mar School No. 17, in the 22d Ward, are fined for such 


trivial offenses as absence from their duties for a few 
minutes. From their salaries for last month sums were 
deducted varying from 25 cents to several dollars. The 


fines of thtrteen female teachers in one department amounted 
to $29.97, and the indignant ladies call this system of disci- 
pline downright persecution.” 
+ 
THE NEED OF ADVERTISING. 

Ir would seem a work of supererogation in this news- 
paper world of ours to urge any one to advertise, especially 
in the great metropolis of New York, where so much ad- 
vertising is done, and where every one is supposed to know 
enough to let his business friend know what he has for sale. 
Yet it is no exaggeration to say that thousands still neglect 
to perform a duty which self-interest alone should admonish 
them to be of paramount importance. And this too in the 
face of the fact that our have been 
to 


most successful men 


those who have used newspapers as a means an end ; 
and that end has been in a great many cases a colossal for- 
tune, 

Itis true that there are some business people who do not 
know exactly how to advertise, or who advertise so little 
that they reap but a small harvest from the seed they sow 
among the types, while others, keen to take advantage of 
every golden opportunity, realize immense profits from a 
little outlay. This being conceded, we would say to every 
tyro in advertising, avail yourself of such mediums as afford 
conclusive evidence that, if used they will achieve success, 
and when you advertise, do so liberally and attractively, 

It is not our purpose in these remarks to go into any de- 
tailed statement respecting the ways and means of adver- 
tising: every intelligent reader is aware that in New York 
alone fortune after fortune has been built up by a judicious 
system of apprising the readers of newspapers where there 
No matter 
been, by advertising it intelligently, it has soon made itself 


wants may be supplied. what the article has 


felt, and if one individual can manage a community suc- 
cessfully in this respect, another can. 

This journal, for instance, will make one point clear, 
whoever advertises in it will be sure to realize handsomely 
on the amount invested, for it will be widely circulated 
among teachers of our public and private schools, colleges 
and seminaries. 

->- 

SHADOWS FROM THE WALLs oF DEATH.—Dr. R.C. Kedsie, 
from the Committe on Poisons, presented a book of speci- 
mens of arsenical wall papers, gathered from various 
sources, which he had inscribed Shadows from the Walls 
of Death. In connection with the subject, he cited several 
cases of poisoning from such papers, and that one sample 
of the paper presented no less than 1.16 grains of arsenic 
to the spuare foot of surface. He also submitted examina- 
tion of 17 specimens of syrup, only two of which were pure 
cane syrup. The others were more or diluted with 
starch syrup, and contained various proportions of lime, 
copperas and sulphuric acid.— Sanitarian. 


-- 


less 


SULPHUR BY THE MOUNTAIN.—A hill composed almost en- 
tirely of pure sulphur, with only fifteen per cent. of impuri- 
ties, has been discovered goo miles west of Omaha. The 
introduction of this sulphur into commerce will break the 
Sicilian monopoly, which for centuries has been a flourish- 
ing source of revenue to that island. 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 





Continued from Fifth Page. 


ing and selling goods. They become successful mechanics, 
because they understand how to put up the houses honest- 
ly and substantially, and how to use iron and wood, steam 
engines and the telegraph 


Do you wish to be a conquering hero? Be such a boy 
as George Washington was. Be such a boy as Benjamin 
Franklin was. Be such a boy as Abraham Lincoln was 


Leon. O is for Onward ; a splendid word. And for this 





we can sing those lines we sang in our singing-class, the 
other day 
Onward and upward our motto shall be 
Earth has no home for tl ilgrim a ranget, 
Lured by temptation, en passed by an ge 
Home of the blest, we are passing thee 
James. There, the N is done If we hurry, we shall have 
time for some good games after we get this done. [Zee 
at clo &.] 
Harry. Who knows anything for N Do you, Mary 
Mary. No, I never can say anything lengthy I'll never 
do for a minister. [Sighs.] 
Harry. Don't you, Christopher 
Christopher. Yes; N stands for A Of all times, of all 
moments, there is none so important as now Has there 
been a great act done, it has been done in some now past 
and gone. It was zew when Columbus discovered Ameri 
ca; it was mow when each of our brave soldiers volunteered 
These nows are swittly passing away. Have we some brave 
act to do, we must do it # Would we be noble men and 
women, we must not wait t we a ler, but begin at 
once, begin 
Annie. What does O stand { 
Jennie. QO stands for Question know that, for I have 
a great many asked me 
Louisa. So do I 
Georgie. Well, I know it stands for Quick, and that means 
we must work faster, or we shan't get ‘ 
Annie. There is U, and for that we can sing our Union 
song 
‘We are a 
North and Ea South W 
All our States in |! 
Heart and hand wit 
Vhen join in the f " 
Hurrah for the la ft free 
For the Union and p for fre and love, 
Hurrah for the 1 of fre 
Eddie. Then there is E, and I will tell you what it stands 
for E is for Zarnest. Those who w l ex must be in 
earnest. Men must plow and sow before they can reay 
Coal, iron, silver and gold must be dug out of the mines. 
For buildings there must be thered stones and timber, 
brick, boards and glass: for knowledge there must be long 
and laborious study But even t s pleasant if done with 
earnestness We have earnest teachers, and we mean to be 
earnest scholars. We are vouthful sailors on life's great 
sea. Soon we shall launch our boat away Mav our ¢arne 
endeavors be to reach the beautiful harbor of Heaven 
Clara. But now, R is done, and who has something about 
R? 
Fennie. Let Mauzgie; she has not said anything yet 
Maggie. R stands for my d« Ros 
I have a little d " I take 
She has soft flaxen ha her{nar k 
She has pretty blue eye A very 
And a cunning | t 1 Rose 
And a little sofa, where ; nay rey 
Or sit up like a lady, and he ‘ R 
My dolly can move her ar ul : yon | 
Shecan make a pretty rte y da g little Rose 
How old is your dolly Ve g. | suppose, 
For she cannot go alone, my darling little RK 
Indeed, indeed, " tt f know 
How beautiful she is, yd ing little Rose 
Several Vet Look at the S 
One. It is a handsome $ 
Fames. I will tell you what it stands for It stands for 
Study. Whoever would be a true scholar, must study hard 
It is in this way that men finally become great. Some study 
a little while and then stop, but to accomplsh much, we 
must study for many years. Study ids to success; and 
who is there that does not want to be successful Now. to 
succeed, a boy must stick to his work, to his study; and to 
his duty. 
And now, (drawing up the frame) we place our motto, 
dear friends, before you. We believe it is a good one, and 


night that w meet your ap- 


that if we shall do anything 


proval, it is because we have acted upon that motto in our 
school, 
++ 
SILICATE SLATES.—How any one can have the patience to 
use a paper memorandum book when they can purchase an 
elegant Silicate Slate for less price, is a problem that we 


cannot solve. Every business man, every teacher, and every 


scholar ought to provide himself immediately with a set of 


these slates. 


Ee 
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A REALIZATION ¢ OF THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS STORIES, 


It would seem time and labor lost toa novelist to at- 
tempt to draw upon the imagination for romance, wher a 
newspaper correspondent can write a description of what 
he has actually seen, and have it so full of all the elemenis 
of a magnificent love story as the following : 





(Correspondence of the Albany Fournal.) 
DIAMENTINA, Brazil, Nov. 10, 1874. 


The hour is midnight, and I have just come in a trifle 
jaded, but before retiring I purpose, while yet the facts are 
vivid in my mind, to give you some account of a wedding I 
It was a wedding, I make bold to 
say, the like of which was never celebrated on either con- 
tinent. The high contracting parties to the marriage were 
Malia, only daughter of De Souza Cabral, the great dia 
mond king of South America, and George Arthur Throck 
morton, a native of Kentucky, United States of America 
who, for the past five years has been successfully engaged 
in railroading in this country, with headquarters at Rio 
Janeiro. De Souza Cabral is principal owner of nine of the 
richest diamond mines in South America, and from them in 
the aggregate, he derives an annual income of not less than 
$20,000,000. His interests in gold mines probably amounts 
to as much more, and I am cognizant of the fact that last 
August he sold a one-tenth interest in the celebrated Bahia 
Mine—of which, until then, he had been sole proprietor— 
for $3,500,000, gold. His diamond interests in South 
Africa and Siberia he lately estimated under oath (in some 
legal proceedings before court in Minas Geraes) at the en- 
ormous sum of $50,000,000! He has, beside, a great 
penchant for real estate, and I was but recently informed by 
one of his agents, a thoroughly trustworthy man, that 
Cabral’s rentals in London and Glasgow alone yield over 
£150,000 annually. In 1868 he purchased the patent of a 
machine for making eyelets, from a poor fellow whom he 
found starving in a garret at Maranham, for such a baga- 
telle as $183. To-day the machine is extensively used all 
over the world, and Cabral draws $2,500 a day from this 
source alone. And then there are his sewing machine 
royalties that yield him something over $5,000 a day. [The 
correctness of this last item is vouched for by a friend of 
mine, who is the manager of the leading sewing machine 
company in Brazil.] Indeed it is easy to tell what he is in- 
terested in, but hard to think of something, that is anything 
in which he is not. It would be a puzzle to name a leading 
railroad in South America or England in which he has not 
astake. Hetakes in something over a million and a half 
a year from his steamship stock, and probably twice as 
much more from other sources. A cool, clear-headed man 
of sixty, six feet high, straight as an arrow, with an eye like 
an eagle, a judgment as unerring as fate and a decision as 
quick as the lightning, with superb nerve, unconquerable 
boldness, and an apparent incapacity for blundering. De 
Souza Cabral stands to-day the wealthiest man on the globe. 
He was lately asked by an intimate friend, in my presence, 
if he had any conception of the sum total of his possessions ? 
He thought for a moment and then quietly replied: “I 
could not swear that I was not worth—presuming that I 
could realize on all.my property—$50,000,000,000.” He 
made this astounding exhibit with perfect sang froid, but I 
must confess that as he spoke I felt something very like 
pity for him. I could not but think how specially difficult 
it might be for him to satisfactorily solve the problem of the 
camel and the needle’s eye. 

I would not have devoted so much space to the father of 
the bride of this evening were it not for the fact that other- 
wise the account that follows of the wedding might be re- 
ceived with incredulity. The bridegroom, young Throck- 
morton, is decended from one of the oldest and wealthiest 
families of the “blue grass country,” as he loves to call it. 
He came to Brazil with a matter of halfa million in his own 
right, and since has prospered famously, so that to-day he 
cannot be worth less than $6,000,000. But a poor pittance 
in comparison with his father-in-law’s overwhelmingly 
gigantic. fortune, but still quite sufficient to relieve him 
from the imputation of marrying the iair Malia Cabral for 
money. He met her first a year ago at a ball at Pernam- 
buco, and the result was a case of love at first sight on both 
their parts (at least, so “they say.” They make an exceed- 
ingly prepossessing couple—he tall, broad-shouldered, 
yellow of hair and mustache, and she a tiny, gracéful, lovely 
faced brunette, 

And now if I but had the pen of a ready writer to describe 
to you in fitting terms the unqualified and immeasurable 
pomp and circumstance of their wedding. But alas, I can- 
not, and as I cast about fora beginning of my narrative I 
am much embarrassed with the riches that waits to be 
treated of. There were the invitations, for instance. They 
were written on parchment by artistic hands, in quaint text, 
exquisitely illuminated. Instead of being inclosed in paper 
envelopes they were sent to their favored recipients each in 


attended this evening. 





its peer: box of sandal wood. These boxes, 1,000 in num- 
ber, were manufactured to order expressly for this wedding 
at Canton. Each one of them was furnished with a lock 
and key of solid gold, was exquisitely carved with Cupids 
and hearts and other designs appropriate to the occasion, 
and cost $150. My own invitation lies beside me as I write, 
and I catch the delicate scent of the sandal. 

The residence of the great Diamond King, at which the 
wedding took place, is situated a little over half a mile 
from Diamentina, which is, you know, the chief town of the 
diamond district. I may attempt to describe its magnifi- 
cence in another letter; let it suffice to say now that the 
house is the complete realization of the ideal castles of the 
regulation English novels, and that the grounds connected 
with it are the last expression of nature at her loveliest, re- 
inforced by art at its most consummate. This evening the 
place seemed a paradise. Wax candles by the thousands, 
each caught and held in its place by a bronze figure, flooded 
the rooms within and the miles of grounds without, with a 
soft yet brilliant light. Here and there, on the green slopes, 
or in the rustic bowers, or at the edge of some romantic 
ravine, large music boxes, imbedded and completely hidden 
from view in moss, played a soft and dreamy accompani- 
ment to the voice of the fountains. One hundred music 
boxes were employed in this service, and the tunes that 
were pricked on rheir cylinders were composed especially 
for the nuptial night by no less celebrated a musician than 
Liszt. He received a draft of $25,000 for his witching work, 
and who shall say that he did not earn it? Certainly no 
one that listened to the music, which was little short of 
heavenly. The music-boxes will be distributed on the mor- 
row among the bridesmaids and other guests of this even- 
ing, as unique rememberances of the wedding. Each one 
of them was imported from Paris, is cased in mosaic, and 
elaborately finished in gold, silver, and a variery of precious 
stones. The hundred boxes cost as many thousand dollars. 
The drawing room in which the Kentuckian and his “ dark 
Brazilian bride” were made one flesh, had one feature in 
its adornment which elicited the most fervent expression of 
delight and amazement from all who were present. I 
allude to the decorations of the four walls. They were 
one mass of full-blown white camellias from floor to ceil- 
ing, and a good sized diamond was inserted in the centre of 
each to cunningly counterfeit the dew drop. The effect was 
simply ravishing. ‘“ Words and phrases,” as Mr. Webster 
said of eloquence, ‘‘may be marshalled in every way, but 
they cannot express it.” Its every suggestion was sweet- 
ness, and light, and purity. It is estimated that the adorn. 
ment of this one room called for an expenditure of not 
less than ten millions of dollars. No diamond was given 
the role of the dew drop that was not white, and perfect “as 
the bosom of a star.” 

The entire distance from the Cabral mansion to the 
nearest railroad station something less than a quarter of a 
mile, was literally a way of flowers—not under foot, but in 
graceful arches overhead. Thus, a long, snow-white bower, 
fashioned entirely of roses, was the connecting link be- 
tween the drawing-room and drawing-room car. The de- 
mand made on Flora for the materials for this picturesque 
covered way was unprecedented. The flower bill for the 
wedding—exclusive of the item of hand bouquets—amount 
ed to $50,000. But the strangest thing in regard to this 
bower I have yet to tell. Its floor for the entire length was 
covered with camel’s hair shawls, to my own mind a piece 
of preposterous, aye, wicked extravagance. But the 
father of the bride declared that so long as it was his only 
daughter and only child whose marriage he was celebrating, 
ne would send her out of her home to the steam carriage 
that was to carry her away from him, over a pavement not 
likely to be imitated in the future history of marriages in 
South America. The shawls for this extraordinary purpose 
were purchased in London, the order being for “ the best 
that can be had for gold,” and the bill for the item amounted 


to the enormous sum of $568,500. After the bridal party 
entered the train the shawls were gathered up, and to- 
morrow they will be distributed among the poor of the dis- 
trict. 

And now a few words about the bride’s presents. They 
were, by actual count, 1,840 in number, and the greater part 
of them, I noticed, took the form of either gold or diamonds, 
The mother’s gift was a dinner set of 280 pieces, of solid 
gold. Each piece bears the monogram of Cabral and 
Throckmorton in diamonds. The cost of this proof of ma- 
ternal affection was something over $4,000,000 in gold. In 
addition, Mme. Cabral gladdened the bride’s heart with 
1,000 yards of point lace ; 365 morning, afternoon, and 
evening costumes, one for each social division of every day 
io the year; and, to crown all, a certificate of deposit issued 
by the Bank of England—England being the objective 
point of the bridal tour—for £1,000,000. Does this last 
item seem the very apotheosis of prodigality? It does 
seem so until you hear what the father did for his darling, 
and then it takes a subordinate position. He gave her 


title-deeds of a magnificent town and country house in all 
the leading capitals of the world, and the more famous 
watering-places. These many mansions are thoroughly 
furnished, and in each—as a tender reminder to Malia of her 
maidenhood—there is an apartment that exactly corresponds 
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im furniture and adornments to her own room at her 
father’s house. Not contenting himself with this display of 
his bounty, Cabral presented her with as fine a steamship 
as could be built on the Clyde, with tull completement of 
sailors under contract for ten years’ service, and with 
salaries paid in advance for the full term ; one dozen mjlk- 
white Arabian horses, and—this as a joke—1,000 pounds of 
caramels, a confection for which the bride is said to have a 
pronounced liking. But his crowning gift was a necklace 
that deserves to rank among the enumerated wonders of 
the world. Sixteen years ago, soon after Malia’s birth, he 
began to collect the diamonds of which it is composed. 
Whenever or wherever he heard of a marvelous stone he 
was on hand in person or by agent, and secured it. He 
had all Europe, Asia, and Africa ransacked in behalf of 
the proposed necklace, and at one time actually made over- 
tures for the celebrated Pitt diamond, which cost the Duke 
of Orleans, according to history, $675,000, and which 
Napoleon at one time wore on his sword hilt. He was 
baffled in this attempt, however, much to his disappoint- 
ment, but after ten years of unremitting hunting he at last 
got together thirty of the largest and purest diamonds in 
the world, no one of which was much inferior to the Pitt 
gem. Taking these to Amsterdam, he summoned the best 
talent in that city, famous for its diamond-cutters, and 
stated what he desired—which was that each one of the 
thirty stones should have a fantastic face cut upon it, 
Amsterdam at first said that the task was more than hercu- 
lean—that it was impossible. But when Cabral stated the 
stupendous sum he was willing to pay for the fulfillment 
of his wishes, Amsterdam reconsidered and consented to 
do its best. It did its best for five years, day and night, 
and the result was that a week before the wedding, the 
diamonds, cut, carved, set on a golden string, and all ready 
to embrace the snowy neck of the bride, were placed in the 
hands of the jubilant Cabral. I happened to be present 
when Malia first was shown the necklace, a couple of days 
before she wasmarried. She wore a black silk at the time, 
and the father, after throwing the brilliants, that contrasted 
so strongly with the color of the dress, over her head, 
stepped back a few paces to notice the effect. Having 
gazed at the flashing uecklace for a minute or so he sud- 
denly broke into a loud laugh and cried out merrily, “ My 
dear, on my life you’d do for the head-light of a locomo- 
tive.” This necklace cost De Souza Cabral stones, cutting, 
and carving, $116,000,980.88. Cabral showed me the re- 
ceipt yesterday, so that | am able to state the exact figures. 
And yet this doting father, in naming the cost to me, added 
that he would willingly have paid what he did twice over 
rather than have missed his aim, or being unable to give 
his darling the wedding present he designed for her while 
yet she was in hercradle. There you have the man in his 
unbounded expenditure of money to obtain his ends, and 
in his absorbing love for his daughter. 

You must not expect from me any description of the 
ornate and bewildering toilets worn at the wedding—no, 
not even of the bride’s rare raiment. I do not under- 
stand such matters, and, venturing to discourse concerning 
theni, likely enough I should call lace gimp, and peasant- 
waists polonaises. Let me briefly state that, so tar as I 
could judge, the great heiress was married in clothes be- 
fitting her position. I am indebted to a lady guest for the 
information that her dress was of point lace, tlounced, or 
rather garlanded, to the waist with strings of seed pearls, 
with the voluminous train edged with a filagree of gold 
thickly set with diamonds. Her neck was circled by her 
father’s wonderful offering, besides which there were dia- 
monds banded on her hair and in bracelets on her wrists. 
She was certainly the most blazing beauty I ever gazed 
upon. 

There was one feature of the wedding arrangements which 
struck me might better have been omitted entirely, or at 
least very materially modified, but which, nevertheless, in 
the mock it made of expense, was quite in keeping with all 
the other features. I allude to the phenomenally hospit- 
able provision made for the hackmen who drove the guests 
to and from the festivities. On the velvet lawn just out- 
side the Cabral mansion, a dozen or more exquisite Sevres 
veses were set—corresponding in size and shape to an 
American peach basket—each one of which was heaped to 
the brim with the gold coin of the country. The drivers as 
they dropped their loads had their attention called to the 
currency in the vases, and were cordially invited to help 
themselves ad 4ibitum. As often as the vases were emptied 
they were promply replenished by servants detailed for that 
sole purpose. One of the hackmen responded so heartily 
to the invitation that when the time came for him to drive 
back to town he was forced to request his two passengers 
to favor him by taking a seat onthe box. He explained, 
not without blushes and stammering, that the inside of his 
coach was occupied by the gold pieces he had accumulated 
during the evening ; and that he would not have taken so 
many had it not been for jhe thought of a sick wife at 
home. Having listened to him, his load, before mounting 
the box, returned to the house and related the incident to 
Cabral, who was so touched at the mention of the sick wife 
that, on sudden impulse, he proposed a subscription for her 
benefit. The response was general, and in a short time the 
snug sum of $10,000 was raised among the guests, to which 
Cabral added his own check for $40,000 more, saying that 
he did not wish any heart to be sad on that joytul occasion. 
When the $50,000 were handed to the hackman, “ a cordial 
for your ailing wife, my man,” as Cabral put it, he burst into 
tears, declaring that their never was such a man in the 
world as De Souza Cabral. And he was right. 

But here I must stop, for I have already written you a 
long letter. A thousand and one things connected with the 
wedding, each worthy of note, must go undescribed—at 
least until another occasion. But from what I have told you, 
you must judge of the proportions and quality of what 1 
have not told you—ex pede Herculem, you know. Ah, if my 
old friend, Senator Webster Wagner, could have seen the 
bridal drawing-room car in which the bride left home, with 
its exterior composed entirely of carved ivory—but I find 1 
have just time to save the 3 A. M. mail. 


RICHARD SCUDDER. 
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HARPER'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 





Swinton’s Language Primer. 


Beginner’s Lessons in Speaking and Writing English 
for Primary and Intermediate Graces. 12 mo. Half 
Leather, 40 cents. 





Swinton’s Language Lessons. 


New Introductcry Grammar and Composition for 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 12 mo. Cloth 
50 cents. 


Swinton’s School Composition. 


Being Advanced Language Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Swinton’s Progressive Grammar. 


A Progrestive Grammar of the English Tongue. 
Based on the Results of Modern Philology. 12 mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


HARPER'S LANGUAGE SERIES has the hearty 
approval of Superintendents, Principals of Normal 
Schools, and many eminent Teachers, who testify to 
the satisfaction derived from its practical use in the 
School-room. Its extensive circulation gives assur- 
ance that it meets the demand of intelligent Educators. 


From Thomas Hunter, President Normal 
College, New York City. 


“T am certain that this work (Progressive Grammar) 
of Prof. Swinton, will very quickly supersede all other 
Grammars now in use, for it meets a want long felt by 
experienced teachers, who had almost dispaired of ever 
seeing an English Grammar that would do what it 
professes to do—teach scholars to speak and write 
their own language.” 





From the Western Catholic, Chicago. 


“In the hands of a live teacher, no pupil can master 
this little work (Language Lessons) without learning 
more about ‘how to speak and write English Language 
correctly * than from all the knotty * Abri¢gments’ and 
‘First Lines’ of Grammar in existence,” 

“*A large class of pupils leave school at about twelve 
years af age. For such the ordinary text books on Gram- 
mar are mere stumbling blocks—waste of time. I heartily 
commend the work to our Primary Catholic Schools.” 


If. 


Harper's School Histories 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Sehool History of the United States, by 
David B. Scout. With Maps and Engravings. 12 mo. 
$1.50. Superior to any other now before the public, 
in its accuracy, clearness, attractiveness, and general 
adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 

Each important period is followed by interesting and 
instructive General Reflections. In these are outlined 
in the form of generalizations, the habits, industries, 
and character of the people, the growth of the country, 
and the causes and effects of the most prominent events 
in its history. This feature of the work makes it a 
genera! favorite with intelligent wachers. 


Smaller School History of the United States, 
by David B. Scott. With Maps and Engravinge. 12mo. 
$1.00. A briet course for Grammar Schools. Ar- 
ranged with special reference io the Topical Method of 
Recitation. 

Liberal terms for firet introduction. 


Copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 
vent on receipt of half the retail price. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A VALUABLE WORK. 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE GERMAN EMPERORS 


AND THEIR OOTEMPORARIES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN AND COMPILED FROM 
AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


By ELIZABETH PEAKE, 
Author of “ Pen Pictures of Europe.” 


Profusely Illustrated with Qutline Portraits of the Ger- 
man Emperors, 53 in number, showing the 
dress of the Period. 


In one handsome Svo vol. of 587 pages. With Index. 


Extra Cloth, - 


$3.00. 





Teachers will find this work specially adapted to the 
use of their pupils, the authoress having herself been 
a teacher during the last 47 years, with the exception 
of a year and a half lately passed in Europe in collecting 
material for her work. She is therefore well qualified 
to prepare such a history as will be at once concise, 
entertaining and authentic. 





“The book is well indexed, and it will be seen, containing so much, 
in so admirable and concise a form, that it 1s especially suitable for a 
book of reference, and for this can be commended to teachers, 
scholars, and to a place in private libranes."—Vew Vor World. 

“In her goodly volume she has made a useful contribution wo 
Buropean history. The mechanical execution of the work is substantial 
and handsome.” —New York /ndepenaent. 

“ We have rarely examined a work whose material seemed to be so 
thoroughly digested and compactly arranged as that before us."— 
Boston Globe. 

“admirably adapted for a tert-book."—PArladelphia Even- 
ing Telegraph. 

“The matter is well and gives much information in a 
small compass. There is a full index."—.Vationa/ Baptist. 


“Her book is not only well adapted to serve the for which 
it was undertaken, but it will prove convenient for wo more 
advanced readers." —Vew Vorh Times. 


“La this single velume before us we have the biographies of fifty- 


three Bmperors of Germany, with much cetemporary > 
. = Students of istory have reason to be grateful 
the service this author has for them."—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


“We have a vivid, connected outline of the lives of the great men, 
from Charlemagne, down through the middle ages to the present time, 
who have most powerfully and ineffaceably stamped their actions and 
characters upon the history of Burope ¢ book serves as a safe and 
cotartaining guide t yetng ond ot readers through the mases of 
history."— Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 

“She is painstaking an conscientious, and arranges 
in an attractive style. —San Francisco Bulletin 


“Miss Peake bas been a teacher, and her practical knowledge in 
this department of effort has been of great advantage to her in 
enabling ber to obtain only valuabue facts."—Chrcago Times. 


“We have looked over the pees with pleasure, becanse it is 
work prepared with laborious fidelity and love. In it is condensed 
the history in most compact form of many centuries. Teachers and 
students will alike thank the writer for the labor she has bestowea 
upon this interesting subject.""—New York School Journal. 


her matecials 


In this able work the author presents a connected 
history of the German Emperors from the eariiest 
times to the present day, with brief mention of their 
contemporaries and the important events of their 
reigns. The volume is especially valuable as present- 
ing in a compact form the history of many centaries, 
and will be found alike interesiing and useful to the 
teacher and student who may not have the time to 
peruse the many elaborate works of which the volume 
under consideration is a digest. 

Many of the first Schools, Colleges and Seminaries 
have already supplied their classes with this book, and 
the Board of Education of the City of New York has 
adopted it as a book of reference, and has authorized | 
it to be used in Grammar Schools under its control. 

Special rates made with Teachers and 
Schools. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 & 717 Market 8t., 





Frenklin Square, New York. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR 


history cf Architecture, its division into styles, and 
the names of the several parts of public buildings. 


FIRST STEPS IN GENERAL HISTORY. 


desira 
up by itself. 2. It is compact, giving only the salient | 
points of history. 38. It i 
can history than any similar work. 4. It bri 
down to latest dates, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
GENERAL STUDENTS. 
With descriptive illustrations. By Carotixe W. | 
Horton. l6mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A brief and exact hand »%k of instruction in the 
| 


“It is just what its name implies—a text-book care- 


fully prepared by a former teacher of Gannett Insti- 
tute, 
descriptive and historical summary, communicating | 
desirable knowledge, and of service for frequent refer- 
ence."’—Boston J ranscript. 


It will, we judge, be found of great utility as a | 


HISTORY. 


A Suggest- 
ive Outline. By Arntrour Guan, M. A. With 
Maps and Charts. 16 mo, cloth, $1.25. | 

The Ay of this book which render it specially | 
ble for school use are—1. Each country is taken 


ives more attention to Ameri- 
re history 

5. It has good maps, tables, foot | 

notes calling attention to works in literature, a biblio- 


grapby, and minute index. | 


“It ie not dry reading—chronological bones, de- | 

nuded of flesh and nerve—but general, comprehen- | 

sive, yet concrete views of events sped according to | 
their degree of relationship,” f. Henry N. y- | 

Yale College. 

LITERATURE. 

FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
ARTHUR GitmaN, M.A. Eighth Edition, revised. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Within the compass of two hundred * this book 
attempts to give a suggestive outline sketch of the 
history of English literature. inclu.ing the works of 
American Authors, grouping writers in accordance with | 
the development of the langnage and literature 
* Weare using for the instruction of the senior clase | 
in the institution, Gilman's * First Steps in English 
Literature,’ and prefer it to other similar works. The | 
commendatory features are, its brevity—condensing | 
the study into a single ‘Term’s work; its clear and | 
concise historical sta/emeut, and definition of terme; its 
general arrangement inlo periods ; and the admirable 
selection of authors, both English and American.’’— 
voke President of Wilbraham Academy. 


Dr. C 
PHYSICS. | 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. By | 
Epwarp C. Pickertne, Thayer Professor of Phy- | 
sics in the Massachusetts Institue of eae. 
In one volume, ectavo. Lilustrated. Price in cloth, 


3.00. 

” fhe strongest feature of the book ie in ite teaching | 
power. It ie truly calculated to educate in the correct 
way, and the use of it will give mental strength to the | 
student. It must undoubtedy be pronounced an excel | 
lent beok for reference, and much betier for educational 
purposes than any lext-book of physics yel in print.”’—New | 


York Tribune. 
ARITHMETIC, 
COLBURN’S ARITHMETIC. Intellectua)] Arithmetic | 
upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. y 
ARREN CoLBURN, A. M. In one volume, l6mo. | 
Half bound, 40 cents. 

“Everything I have seen confirms me in the opinion | 
which I early formed that *Colburn’s Arithmetic,’ is 
the most original and far the most valuable work upon 
the eubject that has yet appeared. Where it has been 
used, and properly used, in a school, I find an intelli- 
gence and readiness in the processes of mental arith- 
metic which I look for in vain in cases where the in 
struction has been conducted upon principles foreign 
to those which Mr. Colburn introdnces.""—George B 
Emerson. 


Thompson, Brown & Co.'s 
Publications. 
BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, with a 
Short Chapter on Logarithms and Tables to Four 
Places oo 
BRADBURY'’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Price 
1.00 


BRADBURY'’S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
Price $1.00 


in l vol» Price $1.50. 

These works are eminently adapted to the require 
ments of high schools and academies, and have met 
with remarkable succese. The questions for review 
and exercises for original demonstration are featurer 
of great practical value. They are used in a large por- 
tion of the best echool« in New England, as well as 
extenrively in other parts of the country. 

Copies SENT FOR EXAMINATION ON RECEIPT OF 
Har Price 

Please send for catalogues and deecri~tive circulars 
of above and other valuable educationa! pablications. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


BRADBURY’S GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, | 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS | | WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & Co. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Teachers and 
Sehool Ufficers to the following announcements of 
their recent publications: 


BARTHOLOMEW'S NATIONAL SYSTEM 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


This is an entirely new series of Drawing Books, by 
W. N. Bartholomew, author of the system now in gen- 


OF 


| eral use throughout the country. 


The syetem comprises BARTHOLOMEW'S 

Free Hand Series, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 & 6, now ready. 

Geometric Series, Nos. 7 & 8. Now ready. 

Model and Objective Series, Nos. 9 & 10. In prepara- 
tion. 

Perspective Series, Nos. 11 & 12. In preparation. 
Introduction price, 12 cts. Retail price, 90 cts. 


BARTHOLOMEW’'S PRIMARY SCHOOL DRAWING 
CARDS, IN 8 SETS. 
Introduction price, 12 cts. Retail price, 20 cts. 


PRIMARY WRITING CARDS. 

This is a set of five cards, (8x5 inches) containing 
copies in Writing, Printing and Figures, designed for 
slate practice for young beginners. 

Introduction price, 6 cts. Retail price, 10 cts. 


PATTERSON'S NEW METHOD OF MAP 
DRAWING. 

This book contains two pages of Instructions. Two 
pages of Model Maps. and 20 pages of the first quality 
of Drawing Paper. A combined Map-Drawing Scale 
and Rule is furnished with each book. 

Introduction price, 12 cts. Retail price, 20 cts. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER TRACING 
BOOKS, IN 4 NUMBERS. 

This is a new and importent adjunct to our well- 
known series of “P. D. & 8." Writing Books, the 
purpose of which is to supply a need long felt, of 
suitable initiatory practice in writ®g, both in the 
Primary and Grammar Departments. 

The Tracing Books are especially adapted for iptro- 
duction into grades lower than those where writing 
has hitherto been taught 

Introduction price, 6 cts. Retail price, 10 cts, 

PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER WRITING 

BOOKS, 

For Advanced Classes, in three distinct Series. 
Common School Series, in 6 books, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5 & 6. 
Business Series, in 3 books, Nos. 7, 11 & 12. 

Ladies’ Series, in 8 books, Nos. 8, 9 & 10. 


McVICAR'S NATIONAL SPELLING BLANKS, 
In three numbers 
No. 1, Words. No. 2, Words and Definitions 
Words, Definitions and Sentences. 
A Blotter ise furnished with each book 
Introduction price, 9 cts. Retail price, 15 cts. 


No. 3, 


Correspondence is solicited with reference to the use 
of our publications. 
Catalogues and circulars sent free on application. 
WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH CO. Pvatisaena, 
51 John Street, New York. 


| Helbreek’s Grammers. 


I. TRAINING LESSONS IN THE ELEMENTS OF 


ENGLILH GRAMMAR. 


12 mo, boards, 124 pp. Price 60 cents. 


This Grammar gives the objective method of teach- 


ing the Elements of the English Language. It rejects 
All ** baby talk,"" yet it is within the comprehension of 
It isa book o 
Progressive Training Lessons, and rejects all memoris- 


ing book definitions 


every pupil, and cannot fail to interest 


Il. COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, CONFORM- 
| ED TO PRESENT USAGE 
12 mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price 90 cents. 


In order to make as emal! a book as possible the 





25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 





CHEMICAL 
Philosophical Apparatus. 


RARE CHEMICALS AND EXTRA QUALITY OF 
GRADUATED GLASS AND PORCELAIN VESSELS 
FOR USE IN ANALYSIS. ALSO, MINERALS, FOS- 
SILS AND LABORATORY TOOLS OF ALL KINDS, 

IMPORTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
Eg. B. BENJAMIN, 


No. 10 BARCLAY STREET, N.Y. Crrr. 


handsomely in price $1.50 per copy, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


La and complete Catalogue, finely Ulustrated and 
comely bound in cloth, 3 
“ mailed.” ° 


author has only attempted to report PRESENT USAGE, 
rejecting philologica) discuesion, and has not dictated 
| what usage ought to be. The arrangement is specially 
| designed for the objective treatment of the subject. A 
| full Tasuz or Cowtrents of & pp. is prefixed, and aleo 

an index of 5 pages is added, which make it valuable as 
| a book of reference. 

For Introductory Terms, which are as low as any 
other books, address Tar Pvsiisuens, 


CEO. E. STEVENS & CO., 
39 West Fourth Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE NORMAL DEBATER 


For common schoels, academies, colleges, teachers’ in- 
stitutes and businers meetings is not over-cumberrome 
or expensive, but a convenient and practical manual, 
its leading advantages being a complete index and 
parliamentary rules practically illustrated by |magin- 
ary debates given in dialogues. Students will be es- 

jally giad to get it. Price, by mail, 75 cents, George 
TF Stevens é@ Oo., Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 














The Press on Kduéation. 





HOW WOMEN MAY ATTAIN SUCCESS. 


Sir: As one of doubtless many persons in receipt of fre- 
quent communications from unknown correspondents, I 
seek a little space in your columns to address the class of 
my own sex from whom, so far as I can personally testify, 
Of their writers the more ambitious are 
invariably in search of “a career ;’ the othersin quest of an- 
other employment, or a different allotment in life from that 
The one point in which 
they essentially agree is that they expect to obtain the career, 
or the employment, not through their own persistent effort 
or special attainment, but by the help of some one else. 
They desire to be lifted from obscure paths to the heights 
whence they may address a waiting world, or from hard 
paths wherein they walk painfully to cool meadows and be- 
For answer to what is said in differing 
shape, by almost every one of these seekers, I desire to com- 


these letters come. 


which falls to their share to-day. 


side still waters. 


press into the briefest possible space the record of three 
women’s lives, who, in widely different walks of life, have 
done worthy work and gained a success worth having, and 
to deduce from that record the lesson of which my corres- 
pondents seem most to stand in need, Of one only of these 
three women do I give the name, since her work was done 
in the public eye, and she has within the last year passed 
from the reach of earthly plaudits. 

Dr. Ann Preston's name and fame are identified with the 
Woman's Medical College, and Woman's Hospital of Penn- 
sylvania. Exceedingly delicate in her nervous organiza- 
tion, and slight and frail in frame, she had no great resources 
of physical vigor and vital strength which might make work 
Still less had she the advantages of 
high school instruction snd special training, for want of 


seem pastime to her. 


which so many of those whom I address sigh that their life 
is wasted, Whatever was to be gained, first, at a district 
school somewhat above the average, then at an unambitious 
Quaker boarding-school, she made her own. Then she 
found her time and her labor needed at home, and she gave 
both cheerfully and unsparingly. She was sole daughter 
and sister in a family which comprised her six brothers, an 
invalid mother, and a father far from rich in this world’s 
goods. But she lost no opportunity of informing her mind, 
of exercising thoughtful judgment, of exchanging and com- 
paring thought and opinion with others. She had few idle 
And as the result of her appli- 
cation and self-discipline she had a wider and more varied 
knowledge, a riper and wiser mind, than are often possess- 
ed by those upon whom the advantages of universities and 
of special training-schools have been lavished. She was 
thirty-six years old before she was free to enter upon any 
other career than the circumscribed one of her country home. 
At the same time the Woman's Medical College was opened 
in Philadelphia, and, at an age when almost all women and 
many men think it too late to enter upon untried paths, she 
became a student there. Two years after her graduation her 
resolute, persistent, unflinching energy had gained hera 
position which brought about her election to a professor's 
chair in that same college, and she shortly afterward became 
Dean of the Faculty. It is not my purpose to dilate upon 
her further career. It is sufficient to indicate the fact that a 
large number of the leading physicians in the city of her re- 
sidence came to look at last with favorable eyes upon the 
entrance of women into their profession, mainly through 
the influence of Dr. Preston’s character and success. What 
I desire to make prominent is the fact that it was character, 
self-discipline, persistent energy, not any extrinsic advan- 
tages or adventitious circumstances, which wrought that 
success.—New York Tribune. 


hours and no wasted ones. 


The Educational Pregs. 
THE RESULTS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION NOT PERMANENT. 

Turis lack of durability in the results of an American ed- 
ucation is a thing bewildering and sorrowful. The saddest 
experience of a teacher's life is often to meet again in after 
years the men that were once as children in his hands for 
education. Then they were perhaps ambitious for know- 
ledge, eager in learning, happy in their apparent intellectual 
progress. But how is it withthem uow? I leave out the 
vast multitudes that end their education in the lower schools. 
Try a class more highly favored. Enter in imagination into 
the house of an average man, that was some ten years ago 
the graduate of an average college. You will find him over 
head and ears in the cares of business life, eager in money- 
getting, care-worn aud dyspeptic. In the rooms at home, 
where his life is passed, there are newspapers lying about 
and perhaps a magazine. But the few books that are there 





are shelved behind glass doors, so as not to be rashly dis- 


turbed ; and his whole library, with the volumes counted in 
that he brought back from college, is not equal in value to 
the carpet upon his floor. The talk of the man is like his 
dwelling. His interest is alive only when the conversation 
touches on his business, his church, or his politics. He has 
ceased, or perhaps he never began, to be a reader. He 
has ceased to care for books. He has ceased to think upon 
questions of philosophy, or to follow with even a languid 
love those unselfish and inspiring lines of reflection that 
culture opens tothe soul. In his own business he may show 
a sharp intelligence ; but the exercise of the mind for its own 
delight, the reverence for great ideals, the joy to be felt in 
the mastery of great men’s thoughts, the happiness that 
springs from following the wit or the wisdom of a poet, all 
these are become things unknown, or things despised. His 
life passes in hours of business, hours of idleness, and hours 
of sleep. Thus he, that ought to have been a man of cul- 
ture, is sunk into a creature half-sensualist, half-drudge. 
But you will find all our country full of such cases of a sham 
education brought to shame. Is there not therefore in the 
system that works out such results a fundamental blunder 
somewhere. 

For, as I take it, the political and social aim of education 
is to create in society a class of cultivated men so powerful 
as to keep ignorance in check, and to lead the mind of the 
nation toward wisdom. Upon the existence and power of 
such a class is staked the very life of the modern State. 
For the State is become too complex for fools to govern it 
safely. With men of culture, so diffused throughout so- 
ciaty as to control the passions of the vulgar and to lead the 
opinions of the multitude, there is for the modern State an 
upward progress, grand and indefinite, toward the goals of 
civilization. But, when the leaders are not there, the mighty 
host is already defeated. Bereft of such a class, society, as 
a prey to all passions and to all delusions, must find itself, 
like the maddened swine, driven down in shameful frenzy 
to its death. 

There is no need to show in detail to what results this 
evil has worked itself out in America. You can see the 
lack of number and of influence in our cultivated class, by 
the fact that power in money, power in society, power in 
politics, has lodged itself almost altogether in the hands of the 
ignorant. You can see it in the fact, that the collective ac- 
tion of our people, as expressed in its government, is al- 
most always undertaken in folly and carried out in violence. 
You can see it in the supremacy of vulgar passions and in 
the corruption of the public service. You can see it, I 
grieve to say, too plainly in the fate of the high civilizations 
that in South Carolina and Louisiana have been trampled 
down by the hoofs of brutal savages. Yet, when we see all 
this, we have not seen the ending ; for, unless we teachers 
can mend the matter, there is in this American succumbing 
of the educated to the ignorant, or the wise to the fvolish, 
the doom of our civilization. If we cannot turn our schools 
into schools of solid and abiding culture, if we cannot send 
out our scholars to be for all their lives reading and reflect- 
ing men, then our future, amid all the phosphorescence of 
its material prosperity, is to be involved in a spiritual bar- 
barism that will admit no remedy.— Va. Yournal of Educa- 
tion. 





Book Notiées. 


GRADED SINGERS.—Books ONE, Two, THREE AND Four. 
O. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WHITTEMORE, PUBLISHERS. 
Joun Cuurcu & Co.,, CINCINNATI. 


These books are evidently prepared for a special purpose, 
that of teaching music. There is not a singing book now 
published, but has in it a “course of instruction,” yet it 
must be said that the mixing up thus of music and instruc- 
tion is fatal. Music, like every other art, needs long and 
careful study, and therefore suitable books to teach the 
elements of the art should be arranged in a progressive and 
systematic manner ; they should, like an arithmetic, be full 
of examples or exercises. In this respect the series before 
us is an excellent one. We are not certain, however, that it 
begins simply enough. We would suggest an introductory 
book yet, where the exercises should be written on a single 
line to begin with. 


Swinton’s LANGUAGE LEsSONs. 

BROTHER. 

We heartily approve of the method adopted in this series 
which begins at once on the structure of the sentence. 
The place that is conceded to these books will depend on 
the breadth of views possessed by the teacher. One 
brought up to think the “chief end” of study in grammar is 
to learn to parse, will of course think they fail; one who 
believes that a higher object for the teacher is to give the 
pupil a knowledge of language “will find food for medita- 
tion” among these volumes of the Language Series. The 
stumbling-blocks in the way of young learners are the tech- 


New York, Harper & 





nicalities of grammar; to make the sound of case, gender, 
person, and number successfully as to nouns, and of class 
kind, mode and tense as to verbs requiring months of drill- 
ing, and then what is gained. In this work, may be learned 
such terms as children can understand. We need only say 
that teachers who are not of the stereotyped order find these 
books most valuable. A Western friend writes, “ They are 
unapproachable.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY, DESIGNED AS A TEXT 
BOOK FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS IN COLLEGE, BY DENNI- 
son OLMSTED, L FE D., REVISED By E. S, SnetL, LL D. 
PUBLISHED By CoLLins & Bro.. NEw York. 


The old edition of this work took first rank as a text book, 
for in his day Prof. Olmsted had no superior as a teacher. 
He was a man given in powers of illustration, and we regret 
to say that there seems to be no successors to those New 
England teachers who lived twenty and thirty years ago. 
The book he wrote was a clear and eloquent statement of 
the wonderful facts concerning the heavenly bodies and their 
relations, Prof. Snell of Amhurst College has ably revised 
the work and added many things of great interest to the 
student. He has made some points even clearer than Prof. 
Olmsted, so that it is for colleges a book of the greatest 
merit. 


A SERIES oF NEW GRADED ARITHMETICS, By JAMEs B. 
THompson, LL.D. CLarK & MaAynarpb, No. 5 Barclay 
street, New York. 


’ The President of a prominent educational institution in 
Massachusetts recently stated that students applying for ad- 
mission to his school were not so well fitted in arithmetic as 
applicants were twenty years ago. Students familiar with 
matters not necessary for their higher course or for business, 
failed in the all important one of arithmetic, and so labored 
at great disadvantage. Too little attention has been paid to 
astudy which is and always must be the corner stone of a 
business or scientific education. He has not been thoroughly 
taught the reasons for operations, and any one for- 
getting that the 4ow to do a thing depends upon under- 
standing why it is done. Since educators are taking the 
extraordinary ground that it is not important for the pupils 
in our schools to become acquainted with reasons ; that it is 
sufficient, if the attempt is made, to teach them merely the 
mechanical work of arithmetic. 

Dr. Thompson’s new Series of Arithmetics seem to us 
uncommonly well adapted to aid the pupil in understand- 
ing this study properly. The simple manner in which a 
subject is presented, reveals the author as a skillful teacher. 
There is an abundance of well-graded, straightforward ex- 
amples, enough to fix well in the minds of the pupils the 
principle previously illustrated. 

1. The definitions, rules, and principles are stated so that 
the pupil will have little difficulty in understanding them. 

2. The reasons are fully given. 

3. The analyses are perfect. 

4. The examples are abundant and practical. 

5. The principles of percentage and their application to 
business matters have received particular attention. 

6. We understand that about fifty per cent. of all the arith- 
metics used in New York City are Thompson’s, 

We cordially recommend them to the careful examination 
of all teachers. 


H. W. Ex.tswortu & Co., 142 GRAND STREET, THE IN- 
DOMITABLE PUBLISHERS OF Copy Books, have just issued a 
new series of their inimitable tracing copy books (first 
introduced by them), which are designed to consolidate 
and supersede their several previous editions. 

Their series comprise three numbers (A B and C) beauti- 
full executed and carefully graduated to carry the timid 
tyro up the giddy ascent to independent ability, with cer- 
tainty of success. 

We are confident that their examination and use will in- 
augurate a new departure in teaching this most vexing sub- 
ject, which cannot be but welcomed by thoughtful teachers. 
Their size and shape as well as price, commend them also. 
We are informed that they are now procurable in the usual 
manner from the Depositories of the Boards of Education, 
where this system is adopted. 


Tue FRANKLIN READERS. By Hon. GeorGe S. HILLarp, 
LL.D. Boston: BREWER & TILESTON. 


Mr. Hilliard’s old series of readers met with great favor 
and were extensively used throughout the country ; the new 
series named—the Franklin—have many merits not found 
in the first. These are, first, a careful graduation of the 
reading exercises, in which, together with the selection of 
the exercises itself, consists the art of rightly preparing suit- 
able reading books. We notice that the exercises in the 
first and second reader are interesting and calculated to give 
pleasure to the young pupil. The higher books have dri// 
exercises as in the old series, and these are of real value in 
the hands of good teachers ; we regret that so many pass by 
these admirable means for developing the voice. 


-- 


Now-A-DaAys school houses are not reared in a day--far 
different are they from the log cabins where previous gener- 
ations managed to eke out a cold, comfortless, yet not a 
shallow education after all. A town is satisfisd with nothing 
short of a well built and carefully appointed schoolhouse, 
and it must be in its lowest stages if it can not boast such. 
Everything about it should follow out the strictest con- 
formity—let not a handsome schoolhouse be marred by 
cheap and homely furniture—if the idea is to be saving of 
expense, it should be understood that good things have 
never yet proved but cheap. The School Furniture Com- 
pany of rrr William street have a desk which in its simple 
and perfect adaptiveness answers all the demands fora desk 
of convenience, durability and beauty. It is far from being 
expensive, and would pay for itself in the mere satisfaction 
it would afford those who were taxed. Furnished with such 
a desk nothing seems wanting—the schoolhouse meets the 
approval of all and is the principal ornament of the town. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


A A Live tiiites' for Live Teachers ! | 


THE 


National Teachers’ Monthly, 


Epvitep By Pror. J. MAHONY, 


Late Editor of the “Chicago Teacher.” 


(Extract from Editorial Prospectus.) 

“The MonTasLY will have strong convictions on the 
following named measures, and will express the same | 
in language never faint nor equivocal : In favor of | 
state Colleges and a National University ; in favor of | 
village High Schools and city Academies ; 
Secular Schools, as far as such schools are practicable ; 
jn favor of the Co-education of the sexes ; 
the Hicnest education of women ; in favor of raising 
the scholastic and professional qualifications of teach- 


ers ; in favor of professional training for teachers, not 


ax a substitute for, but in addition to, a liberal educa- | 


tion ; in favor of higher salaries for teachers, which 
said higher qualifications will necessarily command ; 


in favor of permanency of teachers in their positions; | 


in favor of the examination of teachers by members of 


their own profession ; in favor of a system of State | 


Examination, Inspection and Comparison of schools; 
in favor of the government of schools without the use 
of corporal punishment—the rod to be voluntarily dis- 


carded by the teacher, whether its use be forbidden by | 


school officers or not; in favor, in short, of partial 


educational reform and complete educational refine- | 


ment.” 


THE CONTENTS of each 
MONTHLY will be as follows : 

1. CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES, by the best Pro- 
fessional Talent the Country affords. 

2. EDITORIAL.—Pithy essays upon current educa- 
tional topics. 

3. BOOK NOTICES.—Critical and independent. 

4. NOTES AND COMMENTS.—Wit and wisdom 
ju short paragraphe. 


number of the 


5. STORY CORNER.—To be read aloud to the 
young folke. 
Subscription, 


ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 
Postage prepaid. 


Sample copy Ten cents. First number bears date 
November, 1874. Subscriptions may commence at any 
time. Back numbers supplied. Premiums for clubs, 
and “club rates with other periodicals for individuals, 
given on application to the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
‘NEW YORK OR CHICAGO. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
THE LEADING LITERARY MAGAZINE OF ANERICA. 


— 1857-1875. —— 


The — of contributors for 1875 includes the 
names Bryant, Longfellew, Lewell, 
Whittier. Dy. Holmes, ** Mark Twain,” 
Bayard Taylor Howells, Aldrich, Park- 
man, Warner, R. D. Owen, Miss Phelps, 
Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Preston; the best Amer- 
ican writers in prose and verse. Able editorial depart- 
ments of Recent Literature, Art, Music, Education. 


TEACHERS 


are invited to notice the 
Bducation, a new department, in which have been 
discus-ed the past few months such subjects as “ Prus- 
sian and American Common School Systems,” “* Har- 
vard Examinations for Women,” “ U pper Schools and 
Colleges,"” Mixed Schools at the South,” “ Scientific 
Education of Women,” ‘Fellowships, English and 
American,” ‘Colart Method of Instruction for Wo- 
oe together with careful reviews of new text- 
ks. 


TERMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 Cents. 
Yearly subscription, $4.00. 

Remittances by mail should be sent b: 
der, draft, or registered letter, to H. 0. 
Co., RIVERSIDE Press, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


& money or- 
Hoveuton & 


ES” The Allantic will be sent t toall 
Subscribers for 3 wi sent free of postage to 
Published by H. 0, HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Bostcn. 
(The Riverside Press, Cambridge.) 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by 
energetic and intelligent men and women in selling our 
new and popular book, 


The Social Life ; or, Philosophy of Society. 


Beautifully Mastrated with elegant and attractive 
engravings. Splendidivy written, original, fresh and 
sparkling. Brilliant wit and genial humor. nud 
practical sense and wise suggestions. Entertaining, 
tlevatin, a hly instructive. Easily sold. Wanted 
by every Send for terms and territory to 


The People’s sPelliching Oo., 518 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 
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special attention given to 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Light—Durabie. 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 


Adopted and extensively U “A 
for the last Six Vears 


Boards of eiucation 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Schools. 


many Cities, Towns, 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationers keepthem  (Staple.) 
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-Y. Silicate 
191 Fulton St., cor, C hurch: 


Catalogue f ree. Sample to Teachers 
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A SUITABLE BRUSH, 75 CENTS. 
Adamantine Hardness, Exqiusite 
Marking Finish, Enduring 
Black, Fine and Smooth, 

Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
persons with common skill can make a perfect black- 
board, upon any smooth surtace, which will be free 

from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N, Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 Fulton, cor. Church Sts., N. Y, 


TO TEACHERS. 





We desire the careful and thoughtful at. 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 
an addition to their income, to correspond 


with the 


UNIVERSAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
17 & 19 WARREN ST., 


who will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 


various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. 

The merits of the plan inaugurated by 
the 


Universal Life Insurance Co. 


Of NEW YORK, 





are— 

1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutual companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 

3. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory 
proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium 
income $1,250,000. 

Agents of ability liberaily dealt 
with. 

OFFICE: 


17 & 19 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


WM. WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
H. J. FURBER, Vice-PREsIDENT. 
J. H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
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VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYMARD. 


NEW GRADED SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 
COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS,.—By James B. Tuor 


son, LL D. 

I._NEW_ MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 144 pp.. 
16mo. Price..... , $ 3 

Il —NEW RU DIMENTS OF ARITHME TIC, 2 
pp.. 16mo.. BO 

Ifl.—NEW P RACT ic AL ARITHMET Ic, agp. 
I2mo 1 00 

KEY TO NEW PRACTICAL, for Teac hers, 168 
fk RS aera 100 


THOMPSON'S NE Ww AL GEBRA. (in preparat'n) 


ANDERSON’S HISTORIOAL SERIES, 

A JUNIOR CLASS HISTORY OF THE UNITED | 
STATES: including the Constitution of the United 
a. Fully illustrated with views, portraits, maps, 

. 270 pp., i2mo., cloth, Price $1 00 

A ‘onan AR SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States. New Edition greatly improved, with addition 
of notes, etc., and handsomely illustrated. me bo | 
EINES EEA AE x 

A PICTORIAL NC ‘HOOL HISTORY OF THE t arr KD | 
States. Fully illustrated with anys, portraits, vig 
nettes, etc. 404 pp, 12mo 

A MANUAL OF GENERAL HISTORY Tilustrated | 
with beautifully eolored maps, showing the changes in 
the political divisions of the world. 419 pp., 12mo, $2 00 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Illustrated with | 
colored maps, showing the geographical changes in the 
country at different periods. 300 pp, 12mo......$1 60 | 

ANDERSONS’ BLOSS’ ANCIENT HISTORY. Illustra- | 
ted with colored maps and chart. 455 pp.,12mo. $2 00 

In preparation A SCHOOL HISTORY OF FRANCE, } 
ROME AND GREECE 


HISTORICAL READERS. | 


THE UNITED STATES READER. Embracing selec- 
tions from American Historians, Orators, Stateemen 
and Poets, with explanatory observations, notes, etc 
The whole arranged so as to form a Complete Class 
Manual of United States History. 414 pp., 12mo. $1 50 

THE HISTORICAL READER. Embracing selections 
in Prose and Verse, from standard writers of Ancient 
and Modern History 544 pp., 12mo 


%, 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
for Educational Institutions and General Readers 
By Josern C. Hurcninson, M.D., President of the 
New York Pathological Society, Vice-President of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, Surgeon to the 
Brooklyn City Hospital, late President of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York. Illustrated with 
humerous engravings and colored plates. 270 pp 
12mo $1 @ 


A NEW EDITION OF 
TEST WORDS IN ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY, 
full definitions; aleo, a list of modern Geographical 
Names, with their pronunciations, and words in 
common use similar in sound. By N. P. Henper 
son, Principal of Grammar School i Be 2, New York 
1kmo 


with 


wk 


Sample copies of any of the above works sent to 
teachers for examination, with a view to introduction 
at half price 
cation. 


Full descriptive circular sent on appli- 
Liberal terms for first introductions 


CLARK &£ MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay Street, New York. | 





THE 
SHOLES & GLIDDEN 


TYPE-WRITER, 


FOR 8ALE BY 


BARBER & BARRON, 


No. 751 Broadway, 
, - New York. 
THE TYPE-WRITER is a machine to write 
with types, and to supersede the pen for com- | 
| mon writing. 
It is the size of the sewing machine and is 
| an ornament to any office or study. 
It is worked with keys similar to piano 
| keys, and is so simple that a child can write | 
with it. 

It it so easily learned that any person within 
two weeks practice can write with it faster 
than with the pen. 

It has twice the speed of the pen. An 
| expert can readily write sixty words a minute 
| It writes from one to twenty copies at the 
| same time. 
| A number of the impressions may be copied 
| with a “ copying press,” 

It does not run with a treadle, and requires 

no “ winding up.’ 

The blind can write with it. 

It is not liable to get out of order. 

It requires no oiling or inking. 
| It writes on any quality of paper. 

It writes a sheet of any length. 

It writes lines of any length or width. 

It is always ready for use. 

It is peculiarly adapted to the use of report- 
| ers, lawyers, merchants, telegraphers, minis- 

a authors, copyists, and all professional 
riters. 

“Tt makes the following characters : 
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751 Broadway, N.Y. 
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A DICTIONARY OF 
Words & Phrases Usedin Commerce 


Wits EXpLaNatory AND Practica, Remarks. 
By THOMAS 












McELRATH, Late Chief Appraiser of 
Foreign Merchandise for the Port of New York 
1 vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6. 

Tarntor Brotruers, Publishers 

This Dictionary cor tains informa‘ion on every sub 

ject connect with Tra and Commerce, and gives 

the Names, and in most ir stances Deacrintions, of the 

Commercial Commodities 1 parts of the world 

The Moneys, Weights, Me oins and Currencies 

of all countries, with their r vaiues in United 

States standarus Dhe Exp orts, and Tariffs 

of our own and othe : 1 aximes and Lawes 

ot Trade, and innumers Hints and Illustrations of 
che Principles of Ci rcial Transactions 


This Work ‘should be placed in 
every School, side by side with the 
Dictionary, and used constantly as a 
work of reference by both Teacher 


and Pupil. 

It should be the library of EVERY TEACH 
ER, L AWYE K and MERCHANT 

G2 Sent by mai receipt of pr 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, ‘Pu blishers, 


758 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Kids for Teaching Arithmetic. 
TAINTOR B ROTHERS. 738 Bro ~ way, New Yor 
The Teacher’s Hand Book of irithmetic. 








By Maicotm MacyVi PI D., LL.D., Principal of 
Potadam "Ne ) Schoo 

This work is intended to aid teachers to give full and 
clear expositions o | ples of thmetic. It 
dis« usses the vett s ar results of 
arithmetica! study, and presents pl fystem of 
Drill Exercises in the Fundamentai Kules, in both 
Whole Numbers and Fractions It also contains a 
large number of Graded E~amples fo eviews and 





| Examinations, together of answers 
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Book Notiées. 
INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA, BY Pror. EDWARD OLNEY, OF 
MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, AND AUTHOR OF A COMPLETE 


SERIES OF MATHEMATICAL TEexT-Books. ONE VOL. 
12M0. SHELDON & Co., New York. 


The wonderful success of Prof. Olney’s mathematical 
series is, perhaps, without precedent. Their first publica- 
tion was commenced not over four years since, with the 
Calculus, and yet they have already obtained a foothold in 
a large share of our best colleges and schools. Though a 
Western man, and then unknown to fame, some of his 
series were adopted almost at once in Harvard, Amherst, 
Yale, Dartmouth, and Vassar Colleges and Cornell Uni- 
versity, and many leading schools in the Middle and East- 
ern States. Prof. Olney has made a new departure in the 
in the way of mathematical teaching. He is a thoroughly 
original man, and has succeeded in making the most diffi- 
cult parts of mathematics clear and easy of comprehension 
to the ordinary student. The little book before us is de- 
signed for use asa primary or first book in the study of 
Algebra, with pupils having insufficient maturity of mind to 
enter at once upon the author’s CoMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
The treatment of the subject is in accordance with the true 
method of teaching. The development or the idea precedes 
the abstract statement of the definition and the naming of 
things. The young scholar really gets a clear idea of the 
meaning and object of Algera before he is aware of it; in 
this way a love of the study is early developed. - Prof. Olney 
has the true spirit of a teacher. In appearance, the book is 
a perfect gem, printed on tinted paper, and in large, clear 
type, it presents a most inviting appearance to the eye. It 
contains just enough to furnish the student with a thorough 
elementary knowledge of the subject. As a first book in 
the study of Algebra it cannot be surpassed. 





A MANUAL OF GESTURE, EMBRACING A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 
NOTATION, TOGETHER WITH THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRE- 
TATION, AND SELECTIONS FOR PRACTICE, BY ALBERT M, 
Bacon, A.M., Proressor oF Epucation, S. C. Griccs 
& Co., CHICAGO. 

This work has been prepared by a practical elocutionist 
for actual use by those who are learning to declaim. Every 
teacher of elocution must have been greatly perplexed by 
inquiries as to the “ gestures,” and it is often a matter that 
the teacher, for want of definite information, leaves to 
to the pupil's own discretion, much to his regret alterward, 
Poor gestures have spoiled many a beautiful piece of poetry. 
This book of Mr. Bacon's is one that will greatly assist the 
teacher, and to the student himself be of the highest value. 
Gestures are of five different kinds, Designative, Descrip- 
tive, Significant, Assertive and Figurative, Gestures should 
mean something definite. As commonly used, they are 
mere motions or movements of the hand without any mean- 
ing whatever. How full of force are the gestures of deaf 
mutes; and this is because something is meant by each 
gesture. A child who is perfect in his senses should ges- 
ture as well as one who is imperfect, and he would, if his 
teacher should take the pains the teacher of the deaf mute 
does. There is a system and method in these movements 
of the arms and body, and the teacher will find essential 
aid in this book. The examples given are carefully illus- 
trated, and the book made servicable by a system of nota- 
tion 
FourTEEN Works IN HuMAN Puysio.ocy, BY J. DoRMAN 

SreeLe. A. S. Barnes & Co., NEw YorK. 

Mr. Steele has in his series of Text-Books on Philosophy. 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, and Physiology, done the 
cause of education a real service ; if no other, it has set our 
authors to making “small books.” Too much has been at- 
tempted in all of the subjects of study. In Arithmetic and 
Geography, and Reading, the matter has been managed 
with something like an appreciation of the pupil’s needs. 
And this series of books the author simply intends as first 
books. Now a book that presents a subject to a pupil for 
the first time does a positive injury if (1) it does not interest 
him in and (2) make the subject plain. The teacher cannot 
be wholly blamed if a student is uninterested and preju- 
diced, for the scholar spends a long time in the society of 
the book ; the recitation period is limited. Authors have 
too often given definitions that needed again to be de- 
fined ; they wrote rather for the eye and critical judgment 
of their fellow teachers than for the pupil. 

This work on Physiology is prepared for practical use. It 
is designed to instruct young people in the principles that 
underlie the preservation of health. Besides there is given 
an account of the most common diseases and accidents. 
Many a pupil has studied physiology, and yet when asked 
what a cold is, and how it should be cured, or what a durn is, 
and how treated, has found himself unable to,answer. Many 
of the subjects treated have associated with them collateral 
information which, while important, is secondary—this is 
here placed (wisely) in foot notes. We invite attention to, 
not only the book, but to the entire series prepared by this 
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author. Himself an enthusiastic teacher, he has done the 
profession a benefit with his pen that teachers have not been 
slow to perceive, and his books have had an extensive sale. 


First Lines OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ALSO THE INSTITUTES 
oF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By GouLD Brown. A NEW 
EpiTion REVISED BY HENRY KIDDLE, Sup’T oF NEW 
York City ScuHoots. Wittiam Woop & Co., NEw 
York. 

Both of these volumes have been before the public for 
about thirty years, and their merits are well known. The 
favor with which they were received was owing wholly to 
the very methodical and accurate scholarship employed in 
constructing them. 

System was apparent in every part of the work ; there 
was fullness also, so that any reasonable teacher could ob- 
tain direct information upon nearly every difficult and per- 
plexing construction in the language; there was evidence 
of sincere and exhaustive labor, too, in the notes and ob- 
servations. All these features gave the book a rank among 
those able to judge, and it has not lost its prestige, although 
many other excellent volumes on English grammar have | 
been prepared. A good lesson might be learned from this | 
by those who are anxious to make text books. The reason | 
so many school books have an ephemeral life is simply this 
—they are flimsy in the texture of their thought. A text book 
that is to be placed in the hands of teachers who are to hold 
it while pupils recite from it, must be in every sense per- 
fect, or it challenges criticism ; the instructor must not per- 
petually feel himself superior to the writer, as he will if the 
volume be defective in statement, arrangement or style. 

As to the specific virtues of these two treatfses on Gram- 
mar, we have not space to say what we could. We believe, 
them to be well adapted for schoolbooks, complete arc 
thoroughly revised. 

Supt. Kiddle has added to the usefulness of this book bv 
inserting examples in analysing and parsing ; and in several 
places his experienced hand has made those improvements 
demanded by a critical and exacting age. 





OUTLINES OF THE WoRLD’s History, ANCIENT, MEDr@VAI 
AND MODERN, WITH SPECIAL RELATION TO THE HISTORY 
OF CIVILIZATION AND THE PROGRESS OF MANKIND. By 
WILLIAM SWINTON. NEW Yoe@K AND CHIcAGo:  Ivi 
SON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. 498 pp. PRICE, $2 00. 
The aim of the author is well set forth in this title ; he 

does not attempt to give merely, or chiefly, an account of 
royal personages, of battles, and political changes. Our his- 
torians have concerned themselves about these things far 
too much. In the preface the author treats of “ History in 
its Modern Sense ; that is to say, history as a showing forth 
of the life of nations, in place of history asa mere biography 
of kings, or the records of battles and sieges, of dynasties 
and courts.” This is the history he has here tried to write ; 
and we certainly regard this effort as very successful. He 
devotes 56 pp. to the Oriental Nations ; 64 to Greece ; 79 to 
Rome ; g1 to the Middle Ages ; and 185 to Modern Peoples, 
and brings the history down to the close of the Franco. 
Prussian war. The maps and pictures are numerous and 
instructive. The author very properly bases history on 
geography, and accompanies his maps with questions. 
Many of his pictures are intended to be portraits of histori 
cal characters. We commend the marginal notes or titles 
as invaluable help in remembering the text. Much of what 
is commonly given as history—dates, battles, campaigns, 
lists of sovereigns, &c., is here presented in a tabular form. 
These tables are compact, well arranged, and easily under- 
stood. The arrangement for reviews at the end of many of 
the sections is good. An excellent feature is the list of 
ancient deities, and of eminent men. These lists present 
short biographies, and will save much labor with reference 
book. The lists of great inventions, with their dates, are of 
similar value. The index is quite full, and good. We con- 
fess to a belief that this book is about as good a one as can 
be made. 

THE FourtTH READER, BY E. A. SHELDON, PRINCIPAL OF 
OswrEGo NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, AND AUTHOR OF 
“ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION” AND “LESSONS ON OB- 
jects.” New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

The author of this volume is undoubtedly not surpassed 
as a teacher, and a good teacher is by all means the man to 
prepare atext book. It is hard to say just whata Reader 
should be ; the idea the American teacher has of it is main- 
ly as a repository of pieces. The Readers mostly used, 
therefore, are filled with selections from our best authors, 
and in very many cases those that are far beyond the capac- 
ity of the young person who is to read them. 

We have been rather startled to find so many of our newer 
Readers acknowledging their indebtedness to Osgood & 
Co., of Boston, for “ pieces ;” and we find that Prof. Shel- 
don does the same. Why is it, we may ask, that that house 
alone publish just what the young people can understand ? 

We can heartily commend this book as one that will be 
serviceable, for these reasons: Its selections, and the clear, 
open appearance of the page, The articles, as far as we 





have read, are such as may be understood by classes in 








the Fourth Reader. There are forty-one illustrations, 
some of which, such as those on pages 122, 124 and 125, 
are valuable for the practical information they contain. 


A HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By G. P. QuackENnsBos, LL. D., 
UPON THE BASIS OF THE WORKS OF G. R. PEeRKINs, LL.D. 
D. AppLeton & Co., NEW YorK. 


With the works of George R. Perkins we are well ac- 
quainted. He was my instructor in a branch of science in 
which he was an adept. Few men can teach mathematics 
as Prof. Perkins, and at the same time understand them so 
well. This book is on the basis of what in their day were 
really very remarkable volumes. Few know the debt they 
owe those two pioneers—Prof. Charles Davies and Prof. 
George R. Perkins. The books that to-day are displacing 
them have them “as a basis ;” and so each generation goes 
on, unmindful of the debt it owes to the preceding gene- 
ration. 

This book has a valuable peculiarity—that of gathering 
in its pages much matter of interest and information. We 
subjoin several of these: Page 31, Adding Ledger Col- 
umns; page 32, Finding a balance; page 153, Federal 
Money ; also Taxes, Interest, Exchange and information on 
a great variety of subjects of the highest importance to the 
business man. We are greatly pleased with the treatise 
and commend it to teachers. 


IDIOMATIC KEY TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
& Sarpou ; 12mM0. ALBERT MASON. 


By LAMBERT 
New York, 1874. 

A book of this nature is-indispensable to the student of 
French, inasmuch as language does not consist of grammar 
and vocabulary, as usually considered in our schemes of 
education, but there is a third part—phraseology of idioms, 
that is collocations of words wherein the language of the 
learner does not agree with that of the teacher. 

To make an idiom requires two languages, and a discrep- 
ancy between them, not grammatical nor lexicographical. 
Fai froid is a French idiom for an English student, but it 
isnot a French idiom for an Italian student. Foreign 
idioms do not necessarily violate the principles of English 
grammar, nor exceed the resources of the English vocabu- 
lary, but they contradict habits of using grammar and vo- 
cabulary which have become second nature to us, and hence 
foreign idioms are impossible to invent, difficult to under- 
stand, and repnisive tous after being taught. Nevertheless, 
we must familiarize ourselves with them, or the most ex- 
tended study of a foreign grammar and vocabulary will not 
enable us to use the language. 

Unfortunately, we are not able to recommend the learner 
of French to avail himself of the present book as much as 
we could wish ; fora large number of important idioms are 
omitted. The book, however, is all that can be desired in 
a typographical point of view. The print is clear; the 
paper unusually good, even if it were not a text book ; and 
its entire “ get up” is greatly to the credit of the publishers 


Payson, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER’S WRgrING Books, AND 
BARTHOLOMEW’s DRAWING Books. The~public value both 
of these series very highly, and justly, too. Fora careful 
grading of exercises, beautiful formation of letters, the 
writing books have received the highest commendation. 
The drawing books have been lately revised, and nothing 
now to be desired has been omitted. We commend the 
practical character of the studies, the graceful outlines, and 
the help afforded to the pupil to ensure his success,. 


THE NorMAL DEBATER, DESIGNED FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, 
ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES, BY O. P. KINSEY, PROF. OF 
Enc. LITERATURE IN LEBANON NORMAL ScHooL. Crn- 
CINNATI, GEO. E. STEVENS. 


This little volume has been prepared by a conscientious 
teacher, for a specific purpose, and the work is well done. 
It ought to meet with a large sale, as there are hundreds of 
young men who are eager to get the instruction its pages 
contains. We do not think it is a book to be used in 
schools, but we do think that many a teacher could get his 
large boys togethe: of evenings and instruct them in the 
mysteries of holding meetings, conventions and debating 
societies. 


Two historical novelties are announced by E. B. Treat, 
publisher, 805 Broadway. First, Centennial Games, giving, 
on sixty cards, a condensed history of the United States for 
100 years, with which fifty new games may be played to the 
amusement and profit of old and young. Having examined 
them, we can heartily endorse the sentiment of the adver- 
tisement as containing a “ winter's stock of amusement and 
instruction.” They are highly commended by our most 
eminent teachers and scholars. Price, 75 cents. Second,a 
new attraction for the home circle is found in the fascinating 
game, the Ten Plagues, by an eminent clergyman. Each 
step in the progress of the game is typical of some promi- 
nent feature in the history of the Children of Israel, on 40 
illustrated cards. Price, 50 cents. 
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G. O Cary, Zanesville, O. 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 18%. 
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Wax Flower Materials. 


Everything required for making Wax Flowers, 


GLASS SHADES, 
All sizes and shapes at manufacturers prices 


Instruction Books, : - - - $0.75 and $1.25 
Boxee of Materials, - - - - 3.00 to 20.00 


Special inducemente to Teachers and the Trade. 
Send stamp for lllustrated Price List. 


Also. 
DRAWING AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every kind 


G. H. STEDWELL, 
No, 141 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


of every description, for sale by 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


749 BROADWAY, WN. ¥, 
Catalogues on applicatioa. 


C. B. KLEINE, Optician, 


No. 274 Sth Ave.., New York. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 
ELECTRO MaGNETIC MACHINERY for Physicians, 


THERMOMETERS, HYDROMETEBS, Ete. 
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A storehouse of fun and profit for the 
ercial circle is found in these fifty new 
games of American Hisroxy, on sixty 
cards, ina Patent Box. Price, 15 cents. 
“ These admirably demsed games are ingen- 
tous, amusing, and inaructive.”—F . Saux 
vers, Librarian of Astor Library, N.Y. 
* They stand without a rival in the home 
agp —y Snaave Singer. Also 

e-histery pastime: The 
60 CARDS TEN PLAGUES of Egypt; typical of 
the Hebrew bondage. By an eminent cler 
n. Four games on 40 illustrated cards, 
& cents; or beth mailed for $1 


EB. B. TREAT, Pub., 806 B’way, XN. ¥. 
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| Brown’s English Grammars 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., Superintendent 
Schools New York City. 


The “Old Reliable” still Ahead. 


ADOPTED FOR STATE UFIFORMITY 


By the State Board of Alabama, Deeember 14, 1872. 
By the State Board of Arkansas, January 15, 1873. 
By the State Board of Califorria, July 12, 1870. 

By the State Board of Louisiana, July 18, 1873. 


THE OXLY STANDARD IN THE CITIES OF NEW 
YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


ag Several grammars are admitted to the List ot 
text-book«. Brown's Grammars are the only unes ad- 
mi'ted generally into the Scheols. They have persist~nt- 
ly heid their own for years and years as the the only 
Standard T-zt-Boks on English Grammar in the Public 
Schools of New York City. 

ae There is no other book in any branch of etu‘ty 
which can compare with the brilliancy of this record iu 
New York. 

a@” Brown's Grammars are used as the Standard 
Text-Books in the Public Schools of Brooklyn. 


PHE ACADEMIC STANDARD OF NEW YORE STATE 


&@” Brown’s Grammars are more extensively used in 
the Academies of the State of New York than any othe: 
series. See Regents’ Report. 

aw@ For Iutroduciory Terms address 


WM. WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, New York. 


New Educational Works. 


LaMBERT AND SaRvou's Idiomatic Key to the 
french Language, ° 2.00 idioms of the 
spoken language, with the English version.. $1.50. 

By —_ authors, All the French Verbs 

Clance. with —, elucidations rh ~ 
£ oS sounds. 12mo,flex.cloth  ......... 

Prof. J.G. Kxete.’s Analytical and Pragtic: 
al French Grammar. ! vol., 12mc 
“ The Grammar contains in a series of fifty-four lessons 

a complete analysis of the principles and construction ot 

the French language. 80 arranged as to combine theory 

yo ractice.”—Albeny Evening Times. 

n Elementary French Crammar by 
An, same author artes Aemadeune #1.25. 
s earns’ Constitution of the Un nited 

. With » complete concordance and clasei- 
Aig! e = 12mo, cloth 81.00. 

A new and revised edition of pe lerson’ 's Ques- 

tions on Ceography 


BEST UP-TOWN 


Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and Sist Sts. NEW YORK. 


All the new books on hand day of publication. Best 
American, French and Engiish Writing Papers. Visit- 

ing and Wedding Cards Engraved and Printed in the 
highest style of the art. 


HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dollar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal discoun: to Teachers. 


" @reenleaf’s Mathematics. 


| Parker's Exercises in CoMPOSITION, 
| 





And other popular School Books, 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO,, Publishers. 


York Agent, Ontarpo Leacsn, at Mason, Baker & 
1423 and 144 Grand Street. 
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MRS. HORTON'’S 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL STUDENTS. 


With illustrations, just published by Hunp & Hoven- 
ton, New Lurk. The Riversipe Press, Cambridge, ix 
the ouly compact, comprehensive guide in the English 
— ‘and is 6 is adapted to use in schools, by travelers 

by intel mt people generally. For sale by all 
bookesilers ee, $1.50. 


Usep in all the | 





AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


Br B. BLACKMAN, ax axvE. E. E. WHITTEMORE 
——o 


The authors of this series are the teachers of music in 
the !’ub ic Schools of Uhicago, which stand in the front 
rank in musical progress. Their ready reading, correct 
quality of tone and tasteful singing are due to the grad- 
ed system of Messrs. Biackman & Whittemore, embod- 
ied in the series of 


GRADED SINGERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, and 
the music teacher will find them admirable for his work. 
From the six-year-old to the graduate of the High or 
Normal School, some one of these books is adapted to 
every one who is in the process of getting an edu-aticn. 
and no one can be educated nowadays without the abili- 
ty to read music. 

No, 1 18 inten ‘ed to commence the study ef singine in 
the Primary Department. In the Chicago schools it 
carries the pupi! through the lower four grades, eccupy 
ing about three years of time. Price, 25 cents ; $2.40 
per doz~n. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself. and is adapted to Inter- 
mediate and District Schools, whether graded or not. 
Also adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of -music, arranged 
in three parts, is also adapted to the wants of Female 
Seminaries. 





| No. 4—Isa useful convention and chorus book, co 


taining glees aud choruses from the best authors ; also, 
vocalizing exercises and solfeggios tor class work, 


Prices. Retail. Per Doz. 
Graded singers, No. 1 - - $ 2 $240 
° 2- - - 50 48 

ee 3 - - 715 7 20 

* 4- - - 1 00 9 6&0 


Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail price. 


| Published by 


John Church & Co., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
MU 


SICAL GIFTS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Gilt Editions (Price $4.00) of these 
Rlegant Collecsions of Bound Music, 
entitled: 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental 

GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal 

GEMS OF SACRED SONG te 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. “ 
WREATH OF GEMS. ” 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. 












UPERATIC PEARLS. ° 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. 
PIANO AT HOME 
ORGAN AT HOME, 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. 

t rice per Volume, in Boards, $2.50; 
Gilt, $4.00, 

Also handsomely bound “ Lives” 
Master+: Meudelssohn, Mozart, 
$1.75 to $2.00 per book. 


* Duete 
* and Inetrumenta’, 
Four Hand Pieces 

Reed Organ Muric 
Instrumental, 


Cloth, $8 ;° Full 


of the Great Mueie 
Chopin, &c., costing 





Sold everywhere. Sent promptly by mail, post free 
for retail price. Order soon 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., 
Boston. 


CHAS H. DITSON & CO 
711 B’dway, N.Y 


The Accompanist's Self-instructor. 


A new method by which the accompaniment on the 





Piano to any rong or piece of music can be acguired 

with or without a teacher, or knowledge of musi A 

copy will be sent prepaid on receipt of ONE Douiar, by 
Pror. F, A. NICHOLS, 


T77 Broadway, New York. 











ycelsioy Do Your Own Printing 
aren $9 fr Pr emafeveasia, labels, envelopes 


arger sizes for large work. 

nh RS fen do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have greatfun aud make :noney fast 
Printuse atprinting. Send twostamps for full 
b g Catalogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
resse® KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 
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priced, warranted against 





| eee: TUHING OO. Chnunnati. enw. - 
| Mason's New French Dictionary. 


A Compenpiovs DictrioxaRy oF THE FRENCH LaNnov- 

| AGE (French-English and English-French) 
by a List of the Principal Diverging Derivations, and 

preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By 

Gustave Masson, As<istant Master at Harrow School 


Followed 


| Square, half bound, $2 56. 
Sent on recei P bs rice, b 
LLAN "* CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor P’ lace, New York. 


“FLOWERS, 
BRIGHT FLOWERS,” 


For Winter evenings. Our new Flower Game is just 
the thing for old folks and young folks. 


| 
| 


FLOWER GAME Co., 
Lock Box 140, Rochester, N.Y. 








1$ 








TEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

i No, 6 East Fourteenth street, year Fifth svenue, 

next door to Deimonico's. 

BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
192. 1% and 106 Court street, near State, 

OPEN DAILY F OM9 A. M. O8 P M., FOR THE 
, RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICAIION OF PUPILS. 
“THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the «co 

cumulated advantages of many years of successful 

operation. 

The corps of professors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instructors in the country 
PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 
of music and modern languages at moderate prices. 

The first prize in music was a*«rded 10 one of our 
pupils by the New York Norma Co!legr. 

Toe Orchestral schools will be continned as vena. 
Av Amatenr English and Italian Opera will #lso be in 
stituted, in which pupiis will be assigned full parts. 
The Library wil be complete 

CLASSES LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

*TRIC! LY PRIVATE le-eons when « sired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the Sta‘e, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely di tinct 
from other institu ions which imitate ite name, evi- 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 


TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 


(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) NEW YORK. 
Is the largest and most enccessful School for giving 
thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fitting students 
for positions in the United States. Thirty-eight distinct 
offices, placed in charge of as many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular Telegraph 
Offices. Practical instruction in management of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this Schoo 
at any time will convince az. that it is no humbug 
‘Lerma, etc., to be had by applying as above. 


Paine’s Business College 
Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Oor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 


Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. 


(Eatablished 1449.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme 
tic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Lang Twen- 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $..50. | adies qualified as Boos 


Keepersand Cashiers I *ruction, every day and eves’ 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


No. 805 Broadway, corn« 


r of 11th st.; individual in- 


struction; students can enter at any time during the 


year with equal advantage. Cali or send for circular. 


8. 8. PACKARD & CO 


\ RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 
4 for Young Ladie* and Children is located at No, 7 
East Forty-second «tre The Fall Term commenced 
ct 1. For fall particulars send for a circular 


THOMPSON S 


20 Fourth avenue 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


opposite Cooper Institute 
Bookkeeping, Writing 
and G Ladies 


Telegraphy taught practically 


TO TEACHERS! 


Arithmetic French 


Day and Evening 


Reading 


erman Department, 


Demand for Operators 


We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in « can”, 
which we send for $6 0.0. D. Be sure and get it ‘or 
vour school. 

Address, 
NEW YORE SCHOO! 


BvVbBSARYTaIN GS 


PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, uv 
COLLEGES, 


JOURNAL. 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


EVERY WEEK 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ALSO 


Beautiful Stories and Pictures. 


Price $2.50 per Year. Try it Six Months for $1.00 


Teachers be sure and send fora specimen copy to 





Laughter and 
instrwction hand in hand. Send 50c. and get game free. 


KELLOGG & MERRILL, 
89 Liberty St., New York, 


HOW TO MAKE GINGER BEER. 
Send 20 Cents to 
FARRELL & CO., 89 Liberty St. 


Room 13. New York City. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


TO .THE 


The “cosy” table 
shown in this picture 
was designed primarily 
for ladies use in cut- 
ting, basting and trim- 
ming their garments, 
and several thousand 
have already been sold 
for these purposes. But 
in addition to this use, 
both the teacher and 
the student will often 
find it a capital conve- 
nience fo hold a large 
book, atlas, map or globe, 
or other article of ed- 
ucational apparatus. 
This pliant little article 
can be taken from be- 
hind a desk, and in an 
instant spread and set 
up at any convenient 
point in the room and 
will then afford a large 
level surface on which 
to spread a map or dis- 
play a set of apparatus, 
and at the same time 
will be of just suitable 
height to sit down by (being considerably lower than an ordinary table or desk), and for 
small children to examine apparatus upon ; and when no longer wanted for use, it can be 
folded up like a pocket knife and by a child returned to its hiding place. A glance at the 
picture will quickly suggest how convenient it is for ladies’ use. It is made in two styles, 
light colored wood and solid black walnut; it has casters, a yard measure and a drawer. 
Every body is delighted with it and nearly every lady wants one. It is also a capital card, 
picnic and children’s study and amusement table. For sale by Furniture, House-Furnish- 
ing and Sewing Machine Dealers generally throughout the country. If you do not readily 
find it with such dealers, send for our grand illustrated circular, which contains full partic- 
ulars, and three pages of very highly commendatory testimonials. Address, V. Y. FOLD- 
ING TABLE COMPANY, Domestic Building, Union Square, New York City. 


PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 


Cabinet Organs and Melodeons! 
M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stook, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for rent 
plied to purchase, Repairing done well and promptly. Cull and examine before deciding ciaweare. - 


M. M. MERKELL., late Cummings, No. 8, Union Square. 
MISFIT CARPETS. 
GOOL 


SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


aun Sizes, Rich Parrerns anp Fine Qvanirtes. 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 
112 FULTON STREET, 
Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 


TEACHER AND THE STUDENT. 


dish. 


any 
gr COPE EPR OWN 9 HALE 


RESTORES GRAY HAIR MME 


— 


ANTHEO 


OR 


Complexion 


EFFECTIVE. 


SSS The best in the 
“world. It imparts 
smoothness & Rosy 
Freshnesstothe 
‘kin, and cures all 
-ruptions of the face 
\ Chis powder is not 
\\ injurious. Sold by 
a druggists. 
New York, Sept. 20th, 1873. 


HARMLESS, 
‘UO100 'TVNIDINO SLI OL 


PURE. 


X accept my beet thanks for the box of ‘ ANTHEO,” which 
\ I have fully tried and think perfect as a face powder. 


ITS EFFECTS. 


by XANTHINE CO., Richmond, Va. 
LD BY PURCELL, LADD « CO., 
RICHMOND, VA 
Druggists and Country Merchants. 


it justly deserves, I beg to remain. 
Yours faithfully, 
JENNIE HUGHES, Theatre Comique. 


Catarrh ! 


* Oatarrh © the Nasal Paseages, Ears. and Throat,” a 
psmphiet by A. N. Williamson, M. D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medica] College. Price, 10 cents. 
Address, 28 East 20th street. 

‘Dr. Williamson’s long experience and success in the 
treatment of Catarrhal and Throat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pen.”’—Journal of 


Medical Science, 
je 1 A DAY.—Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
his) ties. Catalogue Samples 25 cts. 
GEO. L. & 00., 
19 Nassau St, New York. 


Pre 





Frem Rev. Dr. Baird, Secretary Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 

Che Xanthine is the only hair dressing I have ever used 
which removed the dandruff from the scalp, and made my 
hay soft and pliable. It has also restored my haw w s 
original color, and by occasionally using it as a dressing, I 
have no doubt it will preserve the color. 

E. T. BAIRD, 


Ricumonp, Va., July 27, 1874. 


HOW TO MAKE THE HAIR GROW. 
Send 20 Cents to 


FARRELL & CO., 89 Liberty St., 
Room 13. New York City. 


DE ROSSA’S | 


MessEes. MILLER Bros.—Dear Sirs.—You will please | 


Hoping your new preparation will meet with the success | 





s 
LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
__ 191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 





RY BLOTTER | 


USEFUL TO EVERY ONE. 


Being a combination of Blotting Case, with complete 


list of words which writers are liable to spell incor- | 


rectly. For sale by Stationers and Booksellers. L. 
DREKA, Stationery and Engraving House, 1121 Chest 
nut Street, Philadelphia 





Send for Descriptive Price List. 
And NEW YEAR'S will soon be 
here. If you need Fine Gold and 


- 
Silver STM 9, Solid Silver and Plated Ware 


Table and Pocket Cutlery, &c., &c. Don’? pay double 
prices, but buy of the N. E. Dollar Sale, at ONLY OnE 


DOLLAR. 
K Hundreds of superb Gift Books, Historie. 
0 Poems, and miscellaneous books, worth 
| $1 50, $2 and $3. Make your friends happy and buy 
| these superb volumes at ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
| Valuable and useful articles. Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, Gloves, Hosiery, &c., ke, worth 
| $2 to $3, but are ad/ going with arush at ONLY ONE Dol 
LAR. Now Is YOUR TIME. Tuis is not a 25 ct. swindle 
| Our circula:s give names of hundreds of gratified and 
satisfied patrons. 39,000 patrons in 1874, and our busi 
ness doubles every month. We are endorsed by the 
very best papers in Boston, as well as by every patron 
who ever gave us an order. 
RELIA L Our house is firmly established and 
grows in favor every day. Satisfaction 
guaranteed to every patron. Goods sent by mail or 
| express. 
| sent free. 


Free outfits for agents and full particular- 
Now is the time; fail not to address 
ORMISTON & CO., Managers, 

| 33 Bloomfield St., Boston, Mass. 
| 

| 


SAVE MONEY by pur- 
chasing the best Piano- 
Forte. Do not decide what 
make toget until you write 
for our Illustrated Circular, 
which we mail free. The 
“Arion Piano” contains 
four patented improve- 
ments that make it more 
durable than any piano in 
the market. Write for circu- 
Jar and mention where you 
saw this notice. Address 
The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
5 East 14th at., N. Y. Cit 
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COMBINATION 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


“LNAKAAOUAMKI LSALVI 


PRATT’S PAT 


EDNALVd S.LLVad 


4 


It expands the chest, admitting easy and thorough 
respiration through the lungs and air cells, Jf is an tn- 
| valuable aid to leachers, Students and persons of seden- 
tary habits, in giving tone and vigor to the vital organs, 
and by securing a graceful and an erect form. The dest 
and most perfect Brace made. Retail price of Men's. 21.75. 
Ladies, $1.50. Send chest measure. Sent to any ad- 
dress, post paid, on receipt of money. For sale by ali 

tirst-class dealers, and at the office of the 

CLEVELAND SHOULDER BRACE Co.. 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 


The United States Publishing Company, 
13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 
\NPIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE, Edited 
by Frank Moore. An elegant 8vo, 6U0 pp., 560 En- 
| gravings—from the Old Masters, Price, $5.00. 
| f,UR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, The 
0 Life of the Repubiic. By C. Bdwards Lester. 13 
monthly parts. 90 pp. eacn, Royal 8vo. 50 cts. each part, 
|JIFE AND PUBLIC SER 7ICESQ,2¥ 
| L CHARLES SUMNER. By ©. Edwards Les 
| ter. 5th Kdition, revised and enlarged. Svo, 700 pp. $3.75. 
HE NEW YORK TOMBS. By Warden Sut 
ton. Acomplete history of Noted Criminals of New 
York, ana the romance of Prison Life. 8vo, 670 pp, $3.50. 
N THE HOMES OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS. From Washington to Grant. By L.C. 
| Holloway. 8vo, 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel. Price, $3.75. 
I\HE CHRISTIAN AGE. 16 i Weekly 
Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. Deems. $2.50 Fer year. 
ESUS. 
volume, 756 pp. By Rev. Dr. Deems. Price, $4.00. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and terms to agents on 
application as above. 


$10 to $2 
$5 $20 





per day. Agents wanted every 
where. Particulars free. A. H. 
BLAIB & OO., 8t. Louis, Me. 


per day athome. Terms free. Addresa 
Gro. Strnsow & Co.. Portland. Maine. 


An elegantly printed and Illustrated 8vo | 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


OF THE CITY OF 


NEW YORK, 


112 FIFTH AVENTUVUEZ, 
Between. 16th & 17th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 

The most successful and complete Masic School in the Weld 
| All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music pra-:;. 
cally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen 

instructors, at moderate prices. 
The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 Pp, 


| M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
| Wednesday; Lectures every third Wednesday. 


Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 





The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 


oessible to pupils. 


PIANOS, 


SOHMER & CO, 





PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXCEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


_ 4149 East Fourteenth street. N. Y. 





| Things New and Old in Sacred Song. 


| dree 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


54,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 
(2 Send for Price Lists. 


Address, BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


Edited by 
W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer, Praise anid Re- 
vival Meetings, comprising the leading favorite 
songs with many choice new ones. The most 
desirable collection of Devotional Hymns ani 
Music ever issued. It contains 128 handsome 
pages. Price paper 25 cts.,. $20 per 100. Boards 30 cts.. 
$25 per hundred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., $30 per hun- 

f Mailed at retail prices. Publishers. HORACE 


| WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
| Bow 3567. 


|W. F. 





‘Wanted—tinns 


SONGS t'GRACE!L GLORY 


The very best Sunday-School Song Book. By 

SHERWIN and 8. J. VAIL. 160 
Pages. Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, 
Tinted Paper, Superior Binding. Price in 
Boards 35c.; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per 100. 
Mailed at retail price. Publishers, HORACE 
WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box 3567. 


500 PIANOS and ORGANS, 


New and Second-Hand, of First-Class 
Makers will be sold at Lower Prices /or cash, or 
om Imstalments, or jor rent, in City or Coun- 
try, during these Hard Times and tie 
HOLIDAYs, by HORACE WATERS & 
SON, 481 Broadway, than ever before 
offered in New Yerk. Agents wanted (0 
sli Waters’? New Scale Pianos, ani Con- 
certo Organs. Lllustrated Catalogues 
Mailed. Great inducements (co the Trade. 
A large discount ‘o Teachers, Ministers, 
Churches, Lodges, Schooits, ec. 


for the Best Sellia 
Articles in the worl 
$2.00 worth of samples given away to 
those who will will become agents. 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 


J. BRIDE & OO., New York 
Stes GUM TEETH, $15. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most comfortable 
and closely-fitting material worn. Watranted equal to 
any made. Solid gold fillings, $3.00. Durable silver 
fillings, $1.00. Diploma awarded by the American 
Institute for best specimens exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace in 1857. Painless Extracting with gas, $1.00. 


Dr. MEADER, 





Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 262 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 








